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1. 'humanities occupations 

AN INTRODUCTION 



What are the Humanities ? 

r 

If you have a ready answer to 
this question^ many of the na- 
tion's leading scholars would 
like to hear from you, "Defin- 
ing the Humanities'' has been the 
subject of debate and discussion 
for many years. A universally 
accepted definition has not yet 
been found. It iB_ agreed that 
people or •'human beings" are the, 
central concern of the humanities. 
Many see the humanities as the 
study of "what is means to be 
human , " 

I would understand^ the 
humanities as giving each 
. one of us some ^understand i ng 
of who we are individually, 
where we We been, who we are 
now and where we're going,,. 



-Dr, Johh Knowles 



CHuma n I t.I es i s^ , , . the . record 
of man search for answers 
to the questrons that never 
go out of style, questions 
about*, » man*s relationship ^ 
to man and God, one's^ own 



identity, 



"Evelyn CopeJand' 



If humanitic^\ help us define 
"what ' it means t6 be human," 
what is a humanities Apccupation? 

D^efining Humanities Occupations 

The U.S. Office of Educationi 
which sponsored the research and 
writing of this bookj groups occu= 
pations into clusters, or groups 
of occupations, requiring similar 
interests and abilities , Some 
exmples of clusters are: Con- 
struction Occupations, Transport 
tation Occupations, Public Service 
Occupations, Arts and Humanities 
Occupations. 

As of 1971, the Humanities 
cluster included'^dnly two (lan- 
guages and history) from our pres- 
ent list. Then, Congress created 
the National Endowment for the 
Hi^anities. Public Law 89-209 
includes in the humanities ; 

Language, both modern and 
classical ; I Ingulstlcs, I iter- 
ature; history; Jurisprudence; 
philosophy; archeology; com- 
parative religion; ethics;" 
the history, criticism, theory 
and practice of the arts; . 



1 



Dr, John Knowles in "The State of i\he Humanities," Change, Summer 1975 
p. •47/ W - " " ■ 

2Evelyn M. Copeland, The Engli sh Jo^al , March, 196S, p, 183, 



humanistic method; and the ^ 
study and app I icat ion of 
the humanities to the cur= 
rent conditions of national 
life,V 

We have used Congress' list of 
humanities fields as the base for 
the Humanities occupations de^ 
scribed in this Guidebook . The 
accompanying chart shows the oc- 
cupational fields currently in 
the Humanities Occupational Clus- 
ter. The Humanities occupations 
are all '^people-centered*" They 
focus on people as individuals 
and in.groups* They help us to 
define i understand, and deal with 
our relat ionships to. each other 
and to the world we have struc^ 
tured for ourselves . 

We left out psychology and 
social work because they are not 
considered a "humanities'- field 
by people working in the field. 
Some occupations have= been omit- 
ted because they are included in 
other occupational clusters. Be- 
cause our aim is to acquaint stu- 
dents; withr as many occupations as 
possiblej we have also added to 
the list approved by Congress , 
Social sciences were added. Edu-- 
cation was added as a separate 
field because teaching offers the 
greatest number of jobs for prac- 
titioners in social sciences, 
history, literature, philosophy, 
and language. Museum workers 
were also added because museums 
are essentialiy "people-centered," 
preserving and exhibiting the 
cultural history, of human beings, 

For our purposes then, the 
"Humanities" are the occupations 
listed on the chart. Each occu- 
pational fiield is discussed in 
some detair in a separate chapter 
of this Student Guidebook. 



Some Definitions 

In discussing the Humanities occu- . 
pational cluster, we use the terms 
"occupation i" "field^" "job*" In^ 
this Guidebook you will also^see 
the words "career," "setting," 
and "task" 'used often. 

When you think of a "career" you 
may think of a one-^jbb, full- time 
profession", a career in law,' a 
career in medicine , a career in 
education, etc* Would you include 
a person's part-time hospital vol- 
unteer job as part of his/her 
career? Would you consider a stu- " 
dent's night-time waitressing job 
part of a career? Well, we would. ^ 

Here are definitions of some 
terms used throughout the Guidebook. 

Career - All the work, paid or 
unpaids full-time or part- 
time, that a person does 
in a^lifetime* 

Occupation . - a group of related 
activities or tasks which are 
a person's "title*" (What 
. is your occupation? I am a 
teacher, I am an economist* 
I am an historian*) 

Job - usually a more specific 
term than occupation* (What 
is your job? I am a first 
grade teacher. As an econo^ 
mist, I am a financial ana-- 
lyst for Exploso Chemicals* . 
As an historian, I am director ■ 
of East Chop^ Historical Society* 

Task - A specific activity per- 
formed on the job* (I write 

■ letters, I punch, computer 
caris* I talk on the phone 
to clients *)^ 

Setting - Place where person 
works * (SchoQl, factory, . 
. museum^ goverhment agency) 



HUMANITIES OCCUPATIONS 



EDUCATION 



HISTORY 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 



[Hi 



LANGUAGES 



LAW 



I MI 



MUSEUM WORK ' 



PHILOSOPHV .AND ETHICS 



RELIGION 



HUMANITIES LIBRARIANSHIP 



> 
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Administrators^ 
Counselors 



Historians and Archivists 



Anthropologists 
Economists 
\ Geographers 

Political Scientists 
Sociologist's 



Interpreters 

Translators 

Teachers 

Linguists . 
Language skills in other jobs 



Lawyers 

Judges . 

Legal Assistants (Paralegals) 
Legal Secretaries 
Shorthand Reporters 



Administrators 

Curators 

Conservators 

Registrars ^ 
Technicians 
Educatoi^s ' ' ' 



Philosophers 



Clergy ^ ^ j 

Religious Brothers and Sisters 
Missionaries ' 
Church Administrators 
Religious Educators 



Special Librarians 
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Field - A group of jobs with 
"Similar focus which sometimes 

require similar skills. 

the humanities field j the 

social science fields the 

field of history* 

_ What Skills are Needed 
in Humanities Occupations? 

Cognitive skills^ or thinking 
skillSj are basic skills in every 
Humanities occupation. The Hu- 
manities worker asks a question j 
or is presented with a problem. 
He/she must know: 

• How to obtain information 
about that problem i 

• How to organize the infor- 
mation obtained 

• How to check or validate 
and assign importance ^ to 
various parts of the in^ 
formation 

• How to relate or assemble 
the infOTmation into an 
answer to a question or a 
possible solution to a 
problem 

• How to 'transmit information 
so that it can be understood 
by others* 

Ideas or words are the "product" 
of most Humanitl.es oceupatidns , 
Unexpressed ideas or .ideas which 
carinot be transmitted and under= 
stood by others have little value* 
Clearly^ basic language skills 
speaking and expository writing 

are very important to every 
Humanities worker. 

Computer skills and skills in 
working with statistics are in- 
creasingly called for in/Humani- 
ties occupations as more and more 



data and information must be 
organized and studied. 

Educational Requirements for 
Humanities Occupations 

The majority of occupations in the* 
Humanities require col lege ^ or both 
college and graduate, or post-col- 
lege> preparation, Advancemeiit 
in the field is often related to" 
further or continuing study* Spe- 
cific educational requirements 
for each field are given in indi- 
vidual chapters. 

Each course of study includes 
basic courses in language and 
science, A student "majors'* or 
takes the greatest number of 
courses in a chosen fields such 
as economics or histoiy* As the 
student progresses from one l^vel 
to the nextj education becomes f more 
specialized^ more concentrated on 
one particular subject* In the 
Humanities, .specialiiei study in 
some fields such as law, archjival 
work, or museum studies often' does 
not begin until graduate school, 
A bachelor's degree in any one of 
the social sciences^ history^ or 
English is a good beginning for 
any Humanities Occupation, Each 
worker in a specialized Humanities 
field needs to khow enough about 
the other fields to know what he/ 
she does not knowr Workers in 
each Humanities field have nefd of 
each other's expertise, Basic 
acquaintance with other Humanities 
fields allows the worker to ask 
the right questions, consult the 
needed expert, and obtain the 
needed information. 

Humanities majors who Include 
courses in statistics and computer 
use in their course "of study will 
find the best chances, for employ- 
ment* ' . 
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Degrees Granted by 
Post-High School Eduqational Institutions 



Degree 
Associate 

Bachelor's 
ter»s 



Years of Study 
After High School 



Doctorate 



S-b 
7-10 



Type of Institution 

Community college or 
junior college. 
Technical institute 

College or university 

University or graduate 
school 

University or. graduate 
school 



Humanities Job 



Settings 



Problems in Huinanities Occupations 



The major job settijngs or places 
where people trained in the Hu- 
manities work are: I schools, 
government aLgencie?, private 
business (including lav^ offices) , 
churches, and museums. If Hu- 
mahities occupations interest 
youj but for whatever reasons 
you do not feel you w^uld be able 
to complete the educational re- 
quirements or develop the needed 
skills, you might enjoy working 
in a setting with' Humanities 
practitioners . 

Every school, governmejit agency, 
private research firm, law office, 
church, and museum needs ca^a^le 
se^cretaries, admihistrators , ac- 
countants, and maintenance person- 
nel. An 'interest in Humanities 
can also lead to ifnany intriguing 
possibilities for paid .or non- 
paid work as a museum guidi, 
teacher aide, or political 
paign worker,, 



There are not many members of 
'minority groups in Humanities 
occupations at this time* Iron- ; 
icaliy, though many social scien- 
tists deal with problems of minor- 
ities, minorities and women in 
their ranks are few. Some profes- 
sional groups are taking steps to 
remedy this problem by allowing 
college entrance for minority mem- 
bers with other than the usual 
academic background. Affirmative . 
Action 'programs in Federal govern- 
ment agencies seek to insure equal 
treeatment and advancement oppor- 
tunities for minority members and 
. women* . . 

The greatest 'problem facing most 
people seeking work in the Humani- 
ties is lack of jobs. Job openings 
have. been declining for several 
years, and unless there is a suddim 
economic upswing or a dramatic 
growth in demand for Humanities 
services, this situation is not 
likely to change greatly over 
the next five to ten years. There 
are presently more graduates in 



\c. 



each of the Humanities fields 
than there are job openings. - 
Consequently, there is much CQm= 
petition for jobs and only the ^ 
post qualified are likely to 
succeed. Some Humanities workers 
have found paid work in unrelated 
fields while maintaining their 
interest in Humanities on 
their own time* Others are work- 
ing part-time but are happy to 
be in the field of their choice. 

Humanities Occupations 

Ranked from Most to Least Numbers 
of People Presently Working 
in ^he Field 

1. Education 

2. Religious Occupations 

3. Law and Related Occupations 

4. Language (Teachers) 
5; Oconomics 

6. History 

7. Museum Work 
B. Sociology, 

9. Politifcal Science 

10. Geography 

11, Special Librarians 
^ 12. Anthropology 

13. Philosophy ' 

. 14, Language ( Intefpreters 
and Translators) 

If You Want to Learn More . . . 

This book. is only an introduction 
to occupations in the Humanities 
to give you an idea of the\ career 
possibilities that exist* \ 

Though we have tried to give a 
broad overview of career possi- 
bilitieSj v^q wqvq, of course> ' 



limited by space^ time^ anil budget. 
Since salaries are' constantly 
changing and often vary among ^ 
settings and from one geographic 
region to another, we have not in- 
cluded salary information in this 
book. Most people in Humanities 
occupations receive a salary, but 
some^are. in business for themselves 
and are paid by the hour or for a 
specific piece of work. 

To learn more about all facets of 
Hum^ities occupations ask your 
guidance counselor for materials 
available in the guidance office 
about your field of particular 
interest. There are published 
occupational briefs which you can 
send for to gain information 
about specific occupations if 
your counselor dbe^ not have them 
available. Ask your school or 
community librarian for assistance. 
The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
pub lashed by the UVS. Department 
of dabor contains much informa- 
tion about occupations and includes 
salary ranges. There are many 
books available about specific 
occupations. Books in Print lists 
by title and author any presently 
available book as well as a list 
of publishers. You can buy a book 
which is not available locally by 
ordering directly from the pub- 
1 i s h er . Reader's Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature. ns magazine 
articles under subj ct headings. 

The Bncylopedia of Associations 
lists the many spectaT interest 
clubs and organiEations in the 
United States, Professional as- 
sociations are an excellent source 
of career information. 

Most professional associations: 

* Publish newsletters which 
keep members informed about 



relevant political issues 
and about new research and . 
developments in the field 

• Have placement services, which 
list job openings and which 

• assist members in finding ■ 
jobs.^ Membership in a pro- , 

' fessional association often , 
provides, needed "contacts** 

. or acquaintance with other 
people in the field who can 
be helpful to a person's 
career by proyiding expert \ 
information when needed or 
by giving leads to job 

. openings . , 

• Try to gefs^blic attention 
for their co^^^rns, interests, 
and for achievements of mem- 
bers. They lobby for wanted 
political changes and ke^p / 
newspapers informed of their/ 
views and accomplishments./' 

' Are interested in the educa- 
tional preparation for the 

' profession; and in recruiting 
young people. 

Many prof e^ssional associations 
have excellent career information 
available on reciuest. , 

If you want to learn more^ the 
best thing to do is talk with' 



people who work in the field which 
interests you. Ask questions 
about what they do during their 
work day. If they answer, '*I 
push back the frontiers of human , 
understanding," ask more specific 
questions r "Do you* read, write, ^ 
talk on the phone?" "What do you 
read?" "miat do you^writeti'. Ask 
if their jobs have any effect on 
the non-job part of their lives. 
Ask what you could do no^^j^.fur- 
ther your 'interests -- perhaps a 
part.-time or volunteer jobs per-, 
haps some at-home study^ maybe 
visiting for a day in an^ office or 
a courtroom. / 

Lastly, .keep your mind open^ ' 
Though preparation for mos-t Humani- 
ties occupations) is, a long-process, 
you do riot have to decide fndw . 
Even. if you do decide nowj you ^ 
have time to change your mihd^'be- 
fore you specialize in college or 
graduate school, .For most Humani- 
ties occupations, however, you 
do need to start work now so you , 
will be qualified for college 
entrance. Be aware of the possi- 
bilities and requirements of each^ 
occupation so that when the time' 
comes, you. can make an informed 
choice and be prepared to follow 
it through. V ' 



/ Some Points to Remember 
' / About Humanx'tigs Occupations ^ 

Hiananities occupations are ''people-centered, 'V 

Thinking skills are -important in H 
occupations* Basic language skills — speak- ; 
' ing told writing -- are .needed so. Some - - 
/coi^Jter training is becomiig important. 

Most Humanities occupations require further - 
, education after cQll&gfi\^^>,,j'^.^^^..'^:/i'.y,uYr,y. , 

Advancement m Humanities ^ occupations : is 
related, to education. 

Jobs are. scarce. Competition is.stiff* Only . 
the' most qualified will win. the full-time jobs 
of their choice. There are limited possibilities 
for part-time work. . . . : ^: - _ . 

Pm interest in Himianities carirlead to satisfying; 
leisure 'activities and' volunteer work. 



J ( ^ ■ When 'If was \In'col lege^ it seemed fo me that'l could* 
■ r 'make^on© of three eholces- I could be. a sclen^trit ' 

or an artist or I could go into pol itics and try- to 
^ irnpro.ve ■ the state of the worl d right away. I Jooked 
/ ' Over^my assets. I had done, enough painting'to have 
.reason to think^ I mJght becpme a painter, I was 
interested In writjng and had enough talent so it 
' was reasofiab I e to think I might become a writer.' I 
cou I d tp-lic I n publ I c. . , /• ■ 

, - I t'iva^^ard to make^ a choice. . There liere so rrefj,^ 

1 JaBci nat1/hg thirtgs to do,, on any one of ^wKich one, 
/cou I d spend, a lifetime... 1 chose scler]ce. bedause'/ 

I wanted ,to'=be sure my work. would countJ And^J ^ 
' turned to\social sclencei because my Interests lie 
in what happens to people." But the actual choice 
was still unclear. i/. J discovered in anthropology 
a fascinating field In which my severs h Interests 

in people. In science. In the: fate of human . 
beings, in the arts. In writing, and In speaklhg, 
cou I d. be comb i ned . I lay awake a l I one night,* 
By morning I had decided to becorne an anthropojoglst. 



Though you may not make as drmatic and clear-cut 

a choice as Margaret Mead, < you tod have many abilitiea' 

and many choices to make in pursuit of your career.- 



Margaret Mead. Anthropologists and What They Do . New York: 
Franklin Watts, 1965, pp.^ 156-58. Copyright" 7196S. by 
Franklin Watts, Inc. Used by permission. - 
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2 . EDUCATORS 




All d^yoj/know tkach^|s, and 
othbr educators sqclt^as. counselors 
and principals . ; Some of you have 
even thpught :jK^t_.you might want 
to become a teachfer yourself when 
the time comes ^tb e^m a livings 
or at least, you^ve^' heard adults - 
say abo^ut you, "Oh^ she's so gpbd 
with children, she should go "anto 
education/' .or .**He^s such an ideal- 
ist , [whatever they ineaa'by that I ] 
he should be, a school counselor 
or something" or perhaps with a.; 
bit of honesty, "He Ul never^be 
a pro ball; player, but he^s tod 
good to leave football he 
should be a coach." 

Because education is theimost^ 
familiar fieid in Humanities 
(see page 3 again for a list of 
fields), we begin this. book which 
explores HumOTities occupations 
by discussing educators* We be- 
gin with educators also because ' 
most ' people with careers in Hu- 
manities work as educatbrs; law- 
yers .and; economists are the major 
exceptions, "Educators" includes, 
of' cdurse, many people other than 
those directly responsible for a 
classroom. This chapter focuses 
on teacHers, however, as most 
educators, are now ^ teaching, and 
^almost all non- teaching educators 
began their career by leading 
students in a classroom. 



The chapter J>vill answer some gen^ 
eral questions about teachers and 
other educators whtch j unior and b 
senior high school students' ask: . 

■ Do teachers and qognselors 
like what Vthey are doing? 

• What do teachers do when they. 
aren*t jn the classroom? 

"Why do people become educators? 

• What Jobs exisf in the flelS- 
of education besides teaching? 

• What Influence do teachers - 
have over, students,?^^ 

• What are the characteristics 
"-.of .a good teacher? ^ a bad on#? 

How much, do educators earn? 

• What are^^the possibi I ities - \ 
for getting teaching Jobs? 

We also provide intormatidn. 
about careers as educators which 
students may not ha{fe ^thought about. 
For instance* K ^ / * 

IVhere do Educators Work? 

In prisons, museimiSj churches, hos- 
pitals/ factorie^, book and maga- 
zine publishing Mouses, insur^ce 
companies, etc. ,/ etc, , etc, / ' 
'some kind of formal education can ^ 
and does occur in most every place 
that brings people tbgether/. Most 
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educators I of course, work in 
schools at one or another level* 
nursery i elementary j junior high, 
secondary, two-year college, 
four-year college, university. 
There are also educators involved 
in adult or commmiity school pro- ^ 
grams, in postsecondary one-year 
programs leading to a diploma or 
certificate, in xorrespondence 
school programs , t and in giving 
private; instructyl on, 

.The. level atx^hich. an educator 
works can. make a great difference 
in the /job. You are aware of the 
difference just between seventh 
and ninth grade students! ^Clear- 
ly it takes one kind' of educator 
to work successfully with klndfer- ■ 
gartners and yet another to teach 
graduate seminars in microbiology, 
. To the educator, particularly to 
the teacher, the age or education- 
al level of tBe student have dra- 
matic effects^ on. the job. Let's : 
follow you as B student to see 
some of these effects. 

How Does the Student's Educational 
Level Affect the Teacher's Job? , 

First, little kids - You are four 
years l^ld with a nose that rims 
constant ly,;from October 23 to * 
kptxl 2S^f'Ymilike to pretend 
that you can read, even when you 
hold the book upside down. ^Ydu 
can't ride a tricycle very well ; 
(undeveloped big muscle skills!) 
but you can use a big paint brush 
without dribb^ling paint down the 
page Cweir developed small muscle 
skills 1) You are shy, but you 
love group singing that involves 
moving around,' 

The Dre-schdbl/nursery school / 
or kindergarten teacher needs / 
first to love children and to un- 
derstand the great differences 



aiid intellectual development ^ ^ - 
among yoirngsters in my group/ - 
IVhere is .this leame^T The love =. 
can't be, but an midarstandins of 
of the differencas arid of teaching 
techniques to help two, three, / 
four, and 'fivei year-olds grow and 
prepare for eliementaiy school are 
learned* Many, head; teachers at 
this revel hold at least a bache- 
lor's degree from^ a four-year col- 
lege; .their assistants may. Have an 
associate degree froiii a community 
college or very, very occasionally 
only a high school diploma with'^ an 
intensiye course in e^fc^y child- ■ 
hood davelopment* - 

The. teacher usually has freedom 
in planning each school day's ac- 
tivities/ except that wif^ing noses 
must occur eyery day, A pre-schodl 
or kinder|arten teach^ without ^ 
enthusiasm for md patifencfe with 
children of that age group is ^ like- 
; ly an unhappy person, so are the . 
children, ^ ' ■ 

Gradesv l - 6 :" Of . course , by^ the 
upper elementary grades you can 
tie yoiir own shoes and blow your 
own hose! ,.Your personality and 
.^academic posslbiiities are differ- ^ 
en€ in each grade, but the older 
you grow the more importajit mental 
achievemeht^ becomes over social 
and physical skills. 

Elementary teachers have pbtained 
at least a bachelor's: degree in a 
four-y«ar college Tor diversity in 
order to Learn how to teach yoimg- 
stets the fundamentals of math, 
language, science., and social stud- 
iesv^^ Elemental teachers jnust be 
certified by the State Department; 
of Education in the state, In Which 
they plan to teach, , In many school 
systems, the basic subject curric- 
ulum is set for the teachers, who . 
may also be responsible for subjecte 
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Because elementary .school stu=, 
dents.j even in one classroom/ 
range considerably in skill lev- ■ 
els J elementary teachiers should 
be super organizers if they want 
to teach each student at his or ^ 
. her own level. -They also need^ ^ 
to have warm personalities^ an 
elementary teacher, can capture • v 

, a child's curiosity and love of 
leaming so that it stays for 
life or can kill it forever* 

%. ' ■ ' ■ 

\; prades 7 --^9 : You are either 
in one of these grades now/ or ^ " 
have left the junior high, years . 
behind not too long .ago \ > You are 

/thus familiar: with the great var» . 

iations among students in these 
S grades sbci^ly. and physically,-^ 

\3e caus e many mi ddl e/ j uni or h i gh 
schools group students accdrding'^ 
to academic abilities, differen- 
ces in mental deyelppment do not 
show up in one class; however,?. 

: most junior high teachers have 
one or more classes for each of ^ 
three different achiexement lev-* 
els jn/the same grade arid the 

'same^&ub Discipline maj^ , 

require a great deal of ^attention. 

^Teachers on the junior high/ - 
middle school level usually have 

bachelor^ s degree as do alr^ 
meritary teachers in prepa - \ 

for their jobs j,; and they are; cer- 
tified* They may have to know 
more^ thsm elementary teachers do 
about the subject.: Th»3y need to-\ 
love kids equally well, and per- ^ 
haps have even more patience! ^ 

Grades 9 or 10 - I2 i Now you 
are mostly ready to concentr^ate 
on acquiring facts, ideas, skills, 
a trade. .You are still changing 
physically arid= especiaily emo- 
tionaily. You may.be hating - 
school and home. You may^be lean'-, 
ing bh teachers and parents, but „ 



you want to be treated like aa. 
adult academically. Some of yoii 
may be very sure that you want to 
be an engineer, an insurance in- 
vestigator, an accomtanti a po- 
litical scientist a parent and 
homemakerj a conservative, a lib- 
eral, a whatever. Many of you are 
still poking about^ exploring alR 
those roles, and worlds ahead of 
youi But a main function now is 

to achieve academically. ; 

^ - ■ - ' . ' = \u 

Increasingly high school teach- 
ers have.;not only a bachelor^ s 
degree /ind certification but also 
a masterls degree (in education. or 
in^ a. subject such as history or 
biology or forestiy) because it is 
important for these teachers to 
pass knowledge and^^^^ills on to 
^^their students. , Wile concepi with 
the^ student *s personality is de- 
sirable', ^teachers oil the >secondary;^ 
.school level can be cpmmitted to 
tlie subject as much if not more 
than to. the student. The freedom 
in planning curriculum snd teach-; 
irxg techniques is usually the same 
asron": earlier grade levels^ in each 
school district fit depends on- the. 
school board^;jthe superintendent, 
and vocal commyffiity residents'!) - 

After high school, .comtfiunityt^ 
college I students in j unior col - 
legps, comminiity colleges, or tech- 
nical institutes can' take programs 
which offerjob .sjkl^ls^ . . 

two years] your education would 
then.be cBn^lete with a certificate- 
or associate * s degree, . However, , 
your plans could be to transfer 
^to a four-year college qt rnilver- " - 
sity to acquire a bachelpr,*s de- 
gree. . [ ^-^-r— 

.Teachers on this educational lev- 
el still ertjoy personal contact 
with students without discipline 
Lems /but concentrate on 



a'tademic performance. Because 
their Education jnust prepare \ • 
them foi| intensive skills and 
knoA^ledge Instructioni they haVe 
a bacherorts and often a master's 
degree* There are. now- many peo- 
ple with Ph.D. 's applying for 
teaching jobs in tw^o-year' colleges. 

The flur-vear college is similar 
to the university teachers are ^ 
not likely jto be greatly concerned, 
with their students ' personal ; 
growth because, their main-func- 
tion is -aca'^emici instruction-. 
; except that it; is still- sometimes ^ 
/possibie^ to tfejach in a fourTyear 



college with only a master's degrea 
The university level teacher (pro- 
feSsor) has acquired^ with very • 
few exceptions i a Ph . D * or its 
equivalent. 

Academic freedom/is highly priced 
by postsecondary teachers in four- 
year colleges and universities* 
These teachers value the privilege 
of choosing what to teach and how 
to teach it. ^ * ; 

■ The following chart shows the 
different level-s of education and 
summarizes "our previous discussion: 



Level '\|^^ 



'"^ Teacher^s\- ■ ' ^^-'^^ /'^ ^-/J;^ 

\ Educational Frfeedom^in . "^.jMnount of ; v^^^ 
Degree Granted Preparation :^; .Curri r Student .Gontact 





Nursqry/ 
Kinde^gaften 


none 


Bachelor.' sV 


. sgreat 


very. great 


Ulem^htary . 


noriev ; 


Bachelor's 


mediums 


■great N - 


Mjd<^e School 
■Junior High 


none 


Bachelor's 


medium 


m^dimn 


Sehior^iigli / 


dip lama , 


Bachelor's 1 
- and/or 
Master's 


medium^ 


; medium 


Two-year 
Co liege J,/ 
Technical 
Institute 

is 


s 

associate 


Master's, 

\- ^some ; 
\ Ph.D. 


medium 


medium 


Four-year 
College 


Bachelor 'Si 
' some 
Master's 


V Ph.D-'i .-^ 
mainly 


great 


usually 

^ttle J. . 


University , 


Bachelor's J 
Master' s J 
Ph.D. or ' 
equivalent / 


Ph.D. 
essential 

. - \ 


great 


^ usual ly^ ; 
little ' . 
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\ What D o Teacher 5 Do IVhen 



They Aren't in the Classroom ? 

All that discussion of differen- 
ces in teaching according to the 
student's level of education was. 
necessary before answering fur- 
ther questions * For example, ^ 
most teachers of pre-schoblers 
spend a little time^ preparing 
special activities^ and some time 
answering anxious mothers! phone 
calls/ But their out-of ^school 
classroom time .^is much freer than 
/for teachers for grades 1 - l2. 

For these teachers j there areV 
meetings., with other teachers of 
the same grade or same subject j 
meetings with pri^ncipalsv and cur-, 
riculuni coordinators, meetings 
witH students who like-to hang 
around teachers and meetings with 
students who need help, study 
halls to monitor, P.-^fVA. meet- 
"ings, teachers/ association meet^ 
ings, school club meetings after ' 
school/ school dances and other 
functions to chaperone, lunch 
room duty, hall duty, telephone 
cal Is from unhappy parents and 
now and then from happy parents. 
And for excellent teachers i ' 
grades 1 - 12, the^e are lessons J 
tP plte every night for the .next 
school day and papers to grade 
so that students can get them 
back right away* / . 

College and university teachers 
hayVmafly of. the same kinds of 
meetings. They also meet^ to plan 
college course requirements and 
to discuss, appointments of new 
faculty members, ; As a college 
econom/ics instructor said, . ^ 

J didn't realize before be=. \; / 
^ coming' a uniyerslty faculty ' 

'^member the amount of non-» 
/ teaching. activl/Mes (keeping 

^ records , attend \ ng mSet i ngs ) . ' 



/ l^had thought a teacher was sup- 
posed to spend time teaching 
students^.. - / ' ^ 

TTiese teachers (instructors * 
professors) usually spend fewer 
hours per week in the classroom 
than teachers on the elementary/ 
secondary level. They are sup- 
posed to spend their rion^ classroom 
working hours conducting research 
in the subject they .teach, and re-_ 
porting the research results in 
books or articles in scholarly . 
jouxTTials.' Working with community 
groups^ is\another npn-classroorq. 
activity required of teathers in 
some college subjects. This kind 
of dut-of-classyodm requirement is 
called "publish or perishv^TOat 
is means to you, if you are. think^ 
ing of .becoming a teachep, is tltat 
■if you are teaching on a high edu- 
cational leviel, yoii will spend much 
of your^,time away from students 
reading in your college library 
or-your own ^Kome library: ; 

Teachers are like everyone else 
in the world when they spend time ' 
that belongs only to them --r some 
of them do nothing but sleep, eat, 
and watch television^ others have 
interests which range. all over 
the place. Teachers feis a group^ J 1 
Cexcept for college/unijversity 
teachers J who tend to spend more 
time in r,ecreational heading) are 
just as varied; as any other group 
of ^workers iii using their free ' 
time* '*Free^ .time" for most teach^ 
ers is iimited to weekends and 
vacations , Good teachers spend ^ 
even, more, ti^ after school lets 
out on homewq'rk than you do. „ 



' During sunjmer vacations^ many : ' 
teachei^s work at' other joHs; in 
;fact/ 80% of the male ^nd 44% of 
the female teachers must earn 
extra income to supplement their 
teachirig salaries/ / - 
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. Do Teafcheys Like/ 
What Th&y are Doirig? 

The answer to this question'de- 
pends greatly on the individual 
teacher/professor and the school 
and other. factors^. Some of . 



these factors are: 



[ 



• Do the students enjoy 
learning? / \ * 

Y * Do discipline problems V 
bother the^teacher? . 

Is the salary adequate to . 
live on in the cdtaiunity? 

. * bo peopl^ in the cpminuhity. 
value teaching as a^^:^areer? 

• Is the teacherXs- subject . ( 
.considered important' in , . 
the^schpol or collage? 

• Does the teacher/professor 
like the subject? like 
students like leaming? ^ 



r 



•^Is the building warm in the 
/ Winter^ cool in the summer^ 
and the classroom quiet? ' , 



/ Don^t laugh sat that last qu6s= 
^tion. The answer can affect the 
teacher's feelings about teach^;; 
ing, afnd can make a - not, the ^ 
difference between good and bad 
ones , 

What' are the Gharacteristics - 
of a Good Teacher? a Bad^ One? 

You arid your ..classmtes can make 
a list for teachers pffeserit, past 
and future (obvipusly, "good" or ^ 
"bad" qualities di^enti on the : . 
rieeds p£ the student being taught) 
Some suggestions with^which to " 
Eegin your list are: - 



Good Qualities - ^ - 

* Teachera give time to students 
; after regula.r class or school \ 

hours . . ; " . ' , . •. , ; •■ - ■■. , 

* They have a sense of humor; they 
can see the lighter side b£ any 
situationi . 

" When necessary J teachers can put 
themselves at ,the^ same :levBl of 
. the s tuderits| they reme^nber what 
vit's like to be a students 

" Tfachers/professors have com- 
passion for pressures on s tu- . 
dents (other homework, home life 

, social llf e) . , ; ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

* They are organized so/ that stu-l 
. dents linow exactly What the 

V teachers expect of them* V 

Teachers will ocasionally aban^ 
don the lesson of the day to : 
4 chat and to reveal something' ■ 
about themselves as. people, not 
just tochers* 

■ They will use a; variety of ^ 
teaching techniques j they do^ 
not always lecture. 

Bad Qualities . / 

"^Teachers do not es^lairi subject . 
clearly or thoroughly! they are 

lazy. " ' ' " ■ ■ - J' ■{ . 

* Teachers seem to need to feel 
superior by not admitting that 
they are wrong about a particu- 
lar point. . -. ■"' 

* It is appar.fent that .teachers do .... 

._ not like bSlng teachers . 

It-is fine that suggestions for 
good. qualities outweigh those 
for ba4I You can~o£ course, add 
to either list. ^ 



Why do People Become Bducat of s ? 

Som© people choose teaching be- i 
cause the field of education of- 
fers security. In most public 
school systems, a teacher who is 
hired for a fourth continuous year 

■ obtains '*tMure/» which means that 
he or she c^not be fired without 
m ^xtremely good reastti, IJfor- 
example, being absent very fre- 
quently) , On the postsecondary 
level, teaching time before ob- 
taining tenure is 'usually longer 
--up to six or seven years- 
Having tenure^ gives a teacher 
a great sense of Becurityi for 

.even in times of a poor economy 
the tenured teacher is assured . / 
of a job (the situation^ may: V 
change, however; some colleges 
now offer, contracts to teachers 
for peribds of seyerai years": 

-rather than teriuref imtll re-v 
tiremer 



RecQgnltion is^also an impor- 
tant ipeason for becoming a teach- . 
er* t The teacher may no^b^'^earn as\ ' 
much as the plumber, but the com-^ 
munity still recogniEes , the teach- 
er's job as being one of special < 
iraportance. 

Many people become teachers for 
reasonp unrelated to ' money ^ or re- 
cognition* A high school art ^ 
teacbet? for exan^le. 



found that. ' 
.1 1 helps my^ 
Teaching 
the I one- 
artist, ^ 



Just slid into teaching. It 
was a way of sLipportl ng rmyse I f 
whi I e pal nt 1 ng", I- 
I II ked teach I ng . 
^ wonk as an artl-st. 
also helps balance 
li ness of being an 

A person who trains high school 
teachers in '^filra arid other media 
became a teacher "because a ^ 
teacher is needed , .1 have a 
need %to be needed.** ^ " 



Other tfeachers become edufators 
because they admired a high school 
or college teacher, , " 1 saw some- 
one who was absorbed in the sub-/ 
ject and that absorption became 
a mb^l for:me,'' explained a col- : 
legepsociology teacher. * "I always ■ 
felt. that I had more in common 
with teachers than I did with bus- 
iness people. The goals of the J 
academic community pursuit /of 
know ledgij^ exchange of ideas 



appealed to me," a college" his-^ 



teacher said. 
I Another -kind of reason" for ^be^ 
coming k teacher is explained by' 
these words^ / : 

J 'had/ahr©ar!y /urge to create 
In th^^classrpoff^', I discovered/ 
a' tafl^t for creativity invoiv" 
I nglyo^pg people from which ,! / 
redi;l^e^satisfa^ ion unrelated ' 
tfi money / 'After^30 years o^ | 
'teaehl ngj; 1 have never regretted 
-thl^ choice; -CHfgh School J 
^ ^Humaqi ties., teacher Arizona 

Sometimes people\wishihg tO//be- 
come teachers have to argue with 
their parientsj abfibt thfe choice 
Parents will /be' against teaching 
partly because many ^teacherf could 
earn more money woi^klng in, other ^ 



In the case /jbf a 



occupations * 

special education l^eacher Who ^ 
works with mentally re tarded:, stu^_ 
dents, her parents objected to her 
becoming a teacher becaust, **they 
did not want! me t^achingy 'funny ' 
kids; They said there would be ' 
no jobs.'* - ^ \ . ' ; ' H .;■ ■ 

The .outlook for teaching jobs 
these^days is/ a serious^ problem 
on ali levels 6£ teach^ingi 



OVhat 



the Job Prospects ? 



Three problems- face pedp;ie who - . 
r^rit to become tea^er^. One is 
that fewer children are ^be born. 
With fewer students to educate^ 
the people who runCnursery and 



and ©lementary schools, high 
schools, community colleges, four- 
year colleges, and universities 
are hiring far fewer new teachers. 
At the same time the educational 
institutions ^which train people 
to become teachers are generally 
cohtinutifg^^o--txaiji more' teachers 
than there arjs available^ job open- 
ings A'thirH problem is vthat in * 
a poor economy, teachers presently 
holding jobs are keeping. them, 
rather than trying new. school 
systems or other kinds of jobs. 

So. there are more qualified . 
teachers available for jobs tjian 
there are jobr for the teachers* 
This problem will most , likely . 
continue through the 1990' s* 
From the student's point of view, 
the oversupply of teachers can be 
useful* For example, teachers;, 
are' generaily now moving into all 
.pa^ts of the country whether 
inner city, ;subu?fban, or rural 
to .find jobs, instead of staying 
in the town where they were brought 
Up or whexje. they received theiir : 
teacher training. The student In 
the inner city can learn ne^ ways :^ 
of understanding people from a 
teacher who grew up a rural/ 
area; the opposite. 4s equally true; 

But for the person' who Wanis to 
become a teacher, the lack of 
jobs is discouraging- Many people 
who are now' teaching say: ; 

teachers, I' There is M ttTW^job^^^--- 
turnover.- The job market ^for 
special teachers ,^ such^'^as rfad" 
Tng tutors,, depends on whetheT 
the, U^S,' Government will give 
locaJ school systems money for 
thege jobs*: (Elementary read- 
irigitutor, Vermont) ' ■ '.. 



, ^ Don't go into teaching, unless' 
you are^ committed to It and can 
show superior ability. Other-, 
wise you will feel treriiendous 
problem^s of job security that 
will make the extra years of 
training useles^*^ Find out ; 
about what^pr©spects,^tliere are 
,for Jbbs^ efVal lab lejn^ a particu- 
lar 'sub J ec'T,. .(Col lege history 
teacher, Virginia).'' ; "\ 

' The U.^S. economy > the world s,lt» 
. uationi Federal funding of special 
programs i and society's attitudes 
toward education can affect the 
number of teaching jobs available.^ 
In these daysj for examplei\a read 
ing specialist says that better^ 
prQspects exis't for her field than 
for regular classroom teachers* 
That is because, society is .now 
recogniEing the" need of some ;stu- 
dents for extra help with reajdirig,^ 
^usually In very small groups of 
students working^ with a specially 
trained. reading teacher. However, 
the situation could change. ^ If 
the state or U*S. Government 
stopped spaying Jfqr__special teach- 
ers, then the jobs might not exist 
Local GOmmunities are often unwill 
ing or unable to provide money for 
special^ teachers out of local 
taxes . ' " 

Some educational^ areas have more 
openings now than others for teach 
' ^%rs^ An area often mentioned is 
vocational education and industri- 
Hj-.arts_?__Another area^ is special 
education J pWt r ca l^r 1 y ^ f or_te #ch - ■ 
e:ts who work with severely mental^ 
ly or physically handicapped -Stu- 
dents* Media teach%rs believe \ 
that the high school and college 
interest in film and television ' 
will increase the demand for peo- 
ple specializing in media. Know- 
ing a language in addition to 



English is a help in getting a 
teaching job. , 

A hopeful note exists for qual- 
ified teacheTS who are members 'of 
minoMty groupsU Public school 
'systems which s'trongly emphasize 
equal employment opportunities 
are seeking qualified blacks and 
people with Spanish surnames .(par- 
^ ticularly if they, are fluent in 
Spanish) . ^ ^ ; . ; 

In the futures there may be more 
jobs for physically handicapped - ' 
people. Schools and colleges 
which receivf, funds from the Fed- 
eral government wiir be required 
to open opportunities to qCiall- 
^ fled teachers and administrator 
who are physically disabled.' Rre- 
•sently blind teachers, people with 
hearing; problems, and wheel chair 
users are successfully working as 
educators. 

On the college and university/ 
level, equal empioyment liws are 
opening more teaching and admini- 
strative jobs to Women. However^ 
there are departments in colleges 
and universities which still re- 
sist htring women and giving, them 
tenure . ; / 

On all educational 4evelSj, edu- 
cators may find that a larger 
number of openings in their par- 
ticular field exist in rural areas. 
Some teachers seek jobs in foreign 
countries, such as Austra^lia, 
Others work for the- Fede^ral gov- 
ernment * teaching for Vista, the" 



Pe acii-Go rps- o r-chll^f en^ f s er vi c e" 
men and women in Armed^ Forces 



schools , 



In summary, for most people 
wanting to teach from nursery 
school all the way through . the 
university levelA-^ the job- out- 
look, simply is not good. 'Finding . 



a teaching job is going to be' 
.tough for m^ny, many years. 

Kow do People get Teaching. Jobs ? 

Sometimes elemsntary and secondary ■ 
teaching jobs, including opportun- ^ 
itdes in other cduntries, are ad^ 
vertised in the .want-advertisement 
section of big city newspapers . 
Often jobs for ail educational lev-u, 
els are advertised in special news^ 
^papers and journals which are aimed 
at educators. The career placement 
office of the college/ where a teach' 
er has prepared will have lists of 
some job dpenings in the immediate 
geographical area, ,The -local ^.qf-- 
^ fice of the state's' Department "bf 
Employment may have some teaching 
jobs aistedj the State Depi^tment ^ 
of Education shQuid Have Job open- 
ings listed, ^ ^ . 

An elementary teacher aide 
recommends : 

Nowadays, getting a Job Is by ^ 
; knowing peop I e "because there 
are mort.^ teachers than. Jobs, I 
would go directly to the person 
;i want to work for, and not to". . 
the personnel office of. a schooj 
system, ; . ' . . / 

Oftenj if an applicant makes dt ^ 
to the interview stage, sincere, 
enthusiasm is a plus , ' ; . 

Get on the subs^fltute teacher 
. Iist,;^ Then impress a teacher 
or administrator in the system 
- MaKe^contacts andTus them, 
(High schooJ^ Humahj tles teacher, 
*^r I zona) ' - 

Unless y^Lf can get Into and do ^ 
, ^wel I fn/one of the best untver^ 
. si ties In the' country, don't 
try tb^get a col lege teaching- 
Job, . Unless you can publish 



your 'di ssertat ton, don't, take 
a Job at a university^^ (Col- 
lege Engl Ish teatfpier, Cal ifornia) 

The student cQniidtring becoMng 
a collage teacher must choose both 
his undergraduate college and grad- 
uate school very carefully. Grad- 
uate schools in particular are 
ranked according %o the academic 
exca llence=^o£^particular depart- ' 
ments, The colleges f hiring the 
Ph.D»'s from graduate schools can \ 
be very* choosy about whichr'school 's 
candidates jyi 11 be hired ^ because 
there are more people with Ph*D*'s 
seeking jobs in most fields than 
there are postsecoridary teaching 
jobs available,. For exmpre, the 
young woman who wants to teach 
glography on ;the college level " 
needs to investigate which under- 
graduate schools have excellent 
geography departments in ordM 
to be admitteH to one of th^top 
graduate schools in geograplw; \ 
without attending one -of the\top 
schools her chances-- of gettiili| a 
tfeaching job are VM'y slim. 



How. do-Jeachers Move Up? 



Even in today's tight job market ^ 
people : do^ ge^' beginning teaching 
jobs on -all educational levels. 
Some of^ these teachers advance. 
' Obta4.ning tenur^e_i i_one^ import ant; ^ 
.mark of^advSncement in a teaching 
job. Being recognized as a super- 
ior-teacher by students or admin- 
istrators, is atiother mark. Being 
given teaching salary /increases 
for: taking additional courses is . 
yet another. Moving into admin- 
istrative jobs ^ which generally 
involve higher salaries and often 
require speciai courses in edu- 
cat icShal administration (except 
On the postsecondary level]* is 
still another way of advancing. 



■ On the elementary and pecondary 
levels, administrative jobs such 
as curricultum coordinator, prin- 
cipal assistant superintendent of 
instructioni directpr of counsels ' 
ing services, ^d superintendent 
are challenging and,;;ii^ort ant po- 
sitions . The competltiojiA £ or the 

^ j obs ±B^- great . ^he people; holding, 
them ha^e more flexibility^n' the 
daily schedule than do; classroom 
teachers , but they will also spend 

^ more time at coimnunity meetings to' 
explain; the school programs . A 
disadvantage to being an admini- 
sti^tori according jto a music ^ %i 
^teacher, is r/-- "^ -^H^ycy']'\ ; ^.-^^"^'."'v'-^r.- 

' Vihhe I would Have mbre I nf lu-^ ^ 
ence'^oVer, the musi c program as 
coord Vnatqr tor the whole BChdpl 

: "system, fiUwgulid^^^ri^^ tar less" 

>-'^cQntaet vTWh^^tudants, 

>K$ ,&xpl3-ined befgre, career ad- 
vanqementrOn the four-year college 
and unlyersity levels requires a 

: Ph,p, degree and algo publication 
of scholarly research* The. ^facul- 
ty member, hired as an inst?ni|^r 
may^ be promoted to assistant* pro- 
fessor without publishing,; but it 
has become incTaasingly. difficult 
to obtain the next promoti9.n%to 
associate pro^^ess'or without having 
published an article or book in 

_j:he^ubject-area-being^tmught , 
Faculty members who do ^bt become i 
associate /professors are dropped 
without being granted tenure , and 
must seek teaching jobs at other 
colleges or universities 1 The 
highest level on the posts'econdary 
career ladder Is full professor. 
^Professors can become^ deans and 
college presidents, ^ 
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. W^at Kinds of Jobs'; " 
■ are Related to Teaching ? 

For. the perfon interested^in edur 
'cation who cannot or does not want 
•"tto get\a teaching job. in a School 

setting'- there are other related - ; 

areas. One large, and interesting. 
;:area is- in training workers for 

businesses*' ^ . " 

Most larg^ manufaLCturers and—— 
business firms have .a training 
departTnents " The people in this 
department are responsible'^for 

.providing new employees with job ; 
sRiHs or with anr understanding of 

. the company ' s policies vand prb^. 

'.cedures,; - They write,iristructibn-^ 

, al materials, prepare films, and 
plan couf sesv The- training de- v 
partment often; is> also responsibre ; 

.for human relations workshops , tdSt 
help. people work together Impre 
smoothly. . V 

Another educational job is in. 
college administration* The heads 
of academic departments and deans ^ 
are faculty members with a Ph.D. ^ ; 
in a subjdct area. However , 
there a^wmany npii- teach liig posi - / ' 
tions * For example, every col-/ 
lege ha|> a developmerit office to _ 
raise funds, a registrar's office 
to keep stjbdent records j and ; 
financial aid office to help stu^ 
-dents get firiahcial assistance. ' 
Most "Solleges have an i^lumni of- 
fice, a; public information office, 
and a Job placemafft^^^^ice. All 
of these offices have. aaministra- ' 
tive jobs for peopre who like 
workijig in an academic setting 
But do not desire to obtain the 
Ph,D. necessary ^6r teaching^ >.:^ln 
some col leges J administrative'' j obs 
require special experience r for 
example J the director o£ the public 
information office which pubiishes 
catalpgues would most likely; ex- 



pect editorial experience . when 
considering ;^neiv employees r ' ' ! 

' ' Reople with a background in eductf 
tiori^ cdn work in publis.hing* com- \ = 
pifiies as editor^; irirfeld^^ text- 
book, publishers usually requir¥^r=^-- 
that the editors have had teaching 
experience v- Textbook publisher's 
also hi^e^ educators to sell text=y 
books .to schools and colleges* V" 

Museums employ people with edu- ^ 
cational background to put on'pro- 
;grams for visiting schodl/^tild 
and to prepare exhibits . ; Superr- 
vising volunteers in a museum (br 
in any setting which lis es vol un- 
steers) is a jobVsuitable for a ."7 ^ 
fperson^with teaching experience £.r 

Research firms specializing in " 
^ educatiohal problems, and state 
7;and FederaJ offices or Departments 
of Education, are further sources 
of jobs related to teaching, These 
jobs * will inyolve^ research or ad- 
ministrative skills i in addition" 
to a teaching^ background. 

If .You Want, to be a Teacher ^ <; 

vWhile teachers have all sorti/of 
advice for young people who^"^.re 

xbnsidering the; educational field J 

as a career, a very concrete sug- ^ 
gestion for potential elementary • 
and secondaiy teachers is= = 

Try to observe or vo I unteeri n 
= classrooms wit^h very good teaeh^.^;^ 
■ ers* Att^endj col lege with an ^ 
educatlion programrthat Involves 
Interning or workj ng I n class- 
roorns right" from the . beg I nnj ng 
; i .rthLnk about*.whether there . ; . 
are any Jobs In the, field, 
( E I ementary: teacher, Vermont) 

Right now as a junior or senior 
high school studtfnt, you can^talk 
to all the different Winds of edu- , 
cators in your school sysiem about/ 



their work. Talk to college taacH^ 
ers and administrators, too. -These 
people will be pleased to answer 
your questions. Watch them in""' 
action^ too^ and as you observe, 
—thxriir about whether you would en- 
joy doing-each job.^ By volunteer- 
ing to tutor younger students, you 
can get some actual teaching ex- 
perience. ' ' 



Many books have been written 
about teaching, but two may be' ^ 
especially interesting to people 
thinking about education as a 
careen - " . 

Up the Down Staircase . B. 

Kaufman. Englewood Cliffs, 

New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1964. 

Teacher ^ Sylvia Ashtori-Warner . 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
4963. 



Sources of Additional Information 



■ / 

American Associat/ion of 

Community and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont. Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Council on Education 
Publications Department 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Association of School 
Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street ' 
Arlington^ Virginia 22209 

American Federation of Teachers 
1012 14th Street, N.W. ; 
Washington, D.Q. 20.005 . 

Americati Personnel and Guidance 

Associatipn 
National Career Information 

Service; 

H607 New. Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 



National Education Association ^ 
Customer Service 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Phi Delta Kappa 
8th and Union 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . 
Was~hington, D.C* : : U.S, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 

Work Briefs CJunior High Level) . 
Chicago r Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 

" #319f Tekcher Aides, 1972 
#219 Nursery School Teachers , 1972 
#175 Kindergarten and Elementary 
^Sehool-^eachers^ ^^19^2^ 



#320 Teachers of ' Exceptional ^- 

Children, 1972 
#150 High School Teachers , 1972 
#148 Guidance Counselors, 1972 
#69 College Teachers, 1972 



3. HISTORIANS AND ARCHIVISTS 



Deborah Sampson served as 
an infantry soldier with the 
Fourth MasBachusetts Regiment 
in the Revolutionary War* . Dur- 
ing her three years in the Con- 
tinental Anny^ she was wounded 
twice. In 1783, .at the age of 
23, she was honorably dis- 
charged.! 

What'^s that again? Some people 
might dismiss such a tale as "non- 
sense,'' others might accept the 
story as told. An historian would 
be curious. The historian would 
want; to know more about Deborah, 
to check the facts to learn about 
her^ childhood, or her life before 
the war. Where would the histor- . 
ian begin? 



Historians Res 



earch 



A lot of careful; time-consuming 
research i s necessary to uncov e r 
the facts of historyrV The; his- 
torian's first clue might be the 
statement that Deborah served with 
a Massachusetts Regiment. Mili- 
tary records of the time might ' 
answer some of the following ques- 
tions. Where did she enlist? 
Where did her regiment travel 



to major conflicts or along coun- 
try roads unnoticed? Was she 
issued a uniform and bayonet? 
Hospital records of ^the early 1780* s 
could reveal the length of her sta>^^ 
and the seriousness of her wounds. 
, Perhaps some of her letters to 
anxious relatives still exist. 
Perlikps she is, mentioned in the 
correspondence of her companions, 
or her company "commander. 

If the historian asks, , "Where 
did Deborah come from and vihy did 
she enlisy?" further search will 
be necessary. Records of birth, 
of churches, schools, or courts 
might offer clues . Actually De- 
borah unknowingly did historians 
a great service by keeping a diary 
for most of her young life. In it 
she writes that she was angry be- 
cause her t^o foster brothers had 

.died while fighting in Virginia. 
She became determined to carry on 

-their-frghtT~And-^ht-site-^td^ 
until . 1783. In 1783, a caise of 
typhoid removed her from active 
Service and revealed that a sol- 
dier, using the name Robert Shurt- 
leff, was actually Deborah Sampson , 
who had done noble service to her 
new nation. A citation from the 
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George V. Rogers. 
Galaxy , Vol. XVIIj 



"Women's Liberation, c. 1781." The New England 
No, 3, Winter*i975, ' ^ 
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Massachusetts legislature, ap- 
proved by John Hancock, exists 
to confirm this fact for today's 
historian. 

But the^ historian, still curi- 
ous, probably 'has more questions. 
tVhat happened to Deborah when her 
military career ended and she had 
obvibusly received a good deal of 
public attention? Were there 
books written about ■ her, or news- ■ 
paper articles? . Did she talk at 
local citizens' meetings? Did 
she receive any veteran's bene- 
fits? Did she work for a busi- . 
ness? The historian, still search- 
ing, might consult newspapers of 
the time, government records, bus- 
iness accounts, town tax records, 
or census reports . Throughout 
this search the historian has 
. taken notes, citing the sources 
(exact titles of records, books, 
etc., their date and place of ^ 
publication) studied, and the in- 
formation found in them. . This 
will be an aid if the historian 
wishes to return to the notes 
later, if further questions arise 
or. if 'other historians wish to 
consult the documents . 



To disengage what ii! true from 
what Is of doubtful authority; 
to separate the real from the 
fictitious; to d^isentangle the 
. ^ facts from the fancies with 
which they have/been mingled Is 
the design.... But to draw the 
line accurately between the two 
has been no easy matter, 2 

Historians AnalyEe 

Although the. historian has done an 
enoTOOiis amount of research, the 
work is not yet complete,. The ^ 
findings must be analysed. Were 
the books and records accurate? 
Did the Town Clerk, when copying 
the records of the 18th century, 
make an error? Could a diary 
written on chemically treated pa- 
per belong to someone living in 
1815? The historian calls upon 
his/her own education andj know-; 
ledge -of a certain period of his- 
tory, a certain geographical area, 
or an institution, such as the 
army, to verify some findings. 
Presently accepted historical fact 
is compared with the fact presented 
in the sources at hand- If Debo- _ 
rah's diary stated that' the major 



I An Historian Is Sources ; ^ 

1 • Primary Source - an account of an event by a par= 
---=-^icipant^or=eyev^ - 
a -photograph, a diary, a letter, or a tape record- 
ing, etc, > , . 

• Secondary Source - information about an event 
compiled b^ someone not present when the event 
occurred-- could be in the form of a book, a 
newspaper article, the script for a play, etc, 



James Adams Vinton, Life of Deborah Sampson, the Female Soldier 
of the .KevoLution , Boston: .J,K, Wiggins and William Parsons . 
Lunt, 1866. ■ As quoted in Rpgers, "Women's Liberation, c, 1781." 
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fighting o£ the Revolution oc- 
curred Just off a Los Angeles 
freeway/ the historian would have 
good reason to doubt her story. 
References and other books on the 
era or subject are consulted. An. 
expert in a related field, such as 
Massaehusetts history^ might- be 
called on for help or a scientist 
might assist in determining the 
age of the paper on which the ac-- 
counts are written. 

Historians Interpret 

Convinced that the research has 
been thorough and that dates, 
events, people , and institutions 
are described accurately, the his- 
torian presents' the facts and in- 
terprets the story which .has been 
discovered. The story might be 
to^ld through a book or published 
article, through an oral report 
to other historians , through an 
exhibit or through a classroom 
discussion. The facts of the 
past may tell us more about a 
certain part of our history, our 
government, or our social customs. 
The historian may relate past 
events to current ones, Deborah 
Sampson's experiences and feel-- 
ings in the 1700' s may , help us 
understand the women soldier of 
the 1970' s. The historian may 
interpret Deborah's story to give 
us a fresh view of our military 
f btces rTo the ; h is tor Ian the pas tj 
is not stale stuff. 



The Tasks of an Archivist 

Chances are the historian would not 
have been able to unravel. Deborah's 
story without the help of an ar- 
chivist. An archivist identifies 
and acquires original documents. 
Original -documents are created 
by participants in, or eyewitnesses 
to, ^events.. These documents could 
include letters, diaries, records 
of businesses or individuals, maps, 
photographs, films, sheet music, 
recordings, and in recent times, 
computer cards. The archivist 
must decide which materials will 
be most useful to the particular * / 
collection being maintained. / 
letter from George Washington which' 
inquires .about the health of a / 
friend would not necessarily be- / 
long in' an archival collection fo-l 
cusing on his early military, cam- / 
paigns . The authenticity of 'ma= / 
terials to (be^ entered in a; collec-j 
tion must be/ checked. Obviously / 
a note from/John Hancock to his / ^ 
lady-love on the back of a bus j 
schedule would not be authentic;'. / 
other ^materials may require the I . 
archivist to select methods to / 
Idetermine the dates of old papers* 

^Docupients acquired through gift 
or purchase must be preserved for 
future use. If pages are crumby 
ling, or colors fading on maps,/ 
the archivist arranges for appro- 
pri at e -repairsr^^^ Next thenar chiv" 
1st chooses an effective way of 
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Valuable Archives Need Protection 



Under the dome,.. of the National Archives**, the great, 
documents of America's formation^ written in flowing 
script on sheets of parchmentj are permanently dis- 
played. The pages of the Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution^ and Bill of Rights are sealed into in= 
dividual bronze and glass cases In which air. has been 
replaced by protective heliumi Light filters prevent 
fading* At closing time, the documents are lowered 
from their marble setting into a vault below the ^ 
f loor*3 ■ ^ ^ ' . - , 



presenting the various documents, 
photographs, or recordings. If 
some hand-written letters are to 
be presented in book form, the 
archivist may chpose to reproduce 
them photographically to show the 
author^s nervous and scraggly ^ 
script. Or, after careful edit- 
ing, the letters may be printed ^ 
so that their content can be easi= 
ly read* Sometimes exhibits are 
set up for the public. Brochures 
are written to explain the dis- 
play or the display Itself has 
notes telling the background and 
date of each document. 

Archivists assist researchers 
to locate and use documents , An- 
other responsibility of the archiv- 
ist is alerting the public to the 
avai iablrity of - col lections For 
this reason archivists write ar- 
ticles for magazines which circu- 
late to those working in^ the field 
of history, and publish catalogs' 
listing the materials in a par- . , 
ticular collection, museum li- 
brary, historical society, or 
government agency* ^ 
^' ■ .. \ 

National Archives General Informat; 



Personality Characteristics of 
Historians and Archivists 

Curiosity about the past and pa- 
tience to do careful and detailed 
work are characteristics of workers 
in the field of history. Organic- 
ing a complete and accurate story 
of the past from many separately \ 
discovered facts is a time- consum- 
ing task* Self-discipline is re- 
quired to do thorough research 
work and to spend many hours work- 
ing alone* Good ctimmuni cations 
skills are necessary in presenting 
research .results to others, A 
cooperative spirit /helps when re- 
search is interrupted to help 
.others find useful materials . 

What Education is Required? 

Future historians andarchivists 
must be willing to spend years in 
training* ^A, col lege degree, is 
necessary ^for^all historical work, 
preferably with a major ismphasis 
on history accompanied by courses 
in the social sciences anthro- 
pology and soclology-y for example. 
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' Some training in statistics and 
computer methods is a benefit 
when looking for a job* 'When 
a student receives a degree "from 
a four-year college/ the job hunt- 
ing can begin. There are not a 
great many jobs for those enter- 
ing the field. 

If education courses were taken, 
a new historian might teach in a 
junior or senior high school.^ 
Others might get a job as a guide 
or interpreter at an historical 
«*site, as aresearch assistant in 
a museum, or as a genealogist* 
Another possibility is to work 
at collecting, preserving/ and 
cataloging as an assistant to an 
archivist 

With further study and the re- 
ceipt of a masterVs degree in 
Archival Science, a newly gradu- 
ated archivist could look for a 
job with . a government^ agency, . 
a historical society, or a pri- 
vate library. Training. in public 
administrat ion is an asset wh'en 
applying for a job with a govern- 
ment agency* 

^Nearly all historians and ar- 
.chivists who teach in colleges 
andjiniversities have completed 
a doctoral degree. The)^ have a 
broad background of knowledge 
and are specialists . in one ■ par- 
ticular area of history or ar- 
chival work* Most preserit^ his- 
torians specialize in a facet of , 
United States history or European 
history. Areas of specialization 
may be as diverse as colonial ' . 
agriculture or the rise of indus- 
trial unions". With a master^s 
degree an .archivist might find 
a position aff a curator of manu- 
scripts in an historical society; - 
an historian with a newly earned 
doctorate might find a part-time 
teaching job in a college or 

■ ■ : . : 32 



university, or a position in a 
museum or historical site, 

' Where Historians and 
Archivists Work 

Most people working in the history^ 
^ field are teachers in colleges and 
universities; some teach in high 
schools.^ Many archivists and his- ■ 
torians work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for Departments as diverse 
as Agriculture and Defense^ for the 
Departments qf Labor and .State, and 
for the Smithsonian Institution. 
The National Archives and Records 
Service administers Presidential 
Libraries, 15 Federal Records 
Centers across the 'country, and 
the National Archives in Washington, 

Some- historians and archivists 
are also concerned with the pres- 
ent^- with keeping daily records 
of government regulations and 
proclamations. They decide which 
of the mountain of papers accumu- 
lating daily should be saved, 
micro-filmed, put in computer 
memories, or thrown^ out like yes- 
terday *s newspaper, ^ 

Archivists and historians are 
employed in the thousands of State 
and local historical societies 
across the country, They work for 
museums, for libraries^^ for his- ^ 
torical sites, and for genealogi- 
cal societies which trace the 
history of familief through many 
generations^ ■ ■ 

. Historian^ and archivists keep ^ 
. l^he record straight forj StUte and 
local governments , for. businesses , 
and occasionally, for labor unions, 
churches, or private associations. 
A few historians .advise film and 
theater companies which are drama- 
tizing historic events, or people 
from another century or decade* 



Most jobs are done in office 
conditions with regular hours, ' , 
though the demands of teaching 
and research occasionally re- 
quire long and irregular hours. 

Historians who work as direc- 
tors of historical societies and 
heads of departments in colleges 
and universities have many de- 
mands on their time. Though the 
desire to do research work is 
often first* much time is spent 
answering correspondence, coor- 
dinating and supervising staff 
activities, and representing the . / 
school to the outside World. 

Archivist^ and historians may 
combine work in different places. 
One might work part-tirte in E, 
Cupcake^ Historical Society while 
teaching a course in his%ory at 
W. Cupcake University, One may 
work part-time at a historical 
site or museum While writing a 
textbook. .Historians and archiv- 
ists also may change jobs because 
of economic necessity, to find 
more satisfying work, or to take 
a job with' greater responsibili- 
ties. An assistant director in 
a^ small museum might move to a. 
larger museum where he/she would 
become head of a division. An 
op^ening with the Nationar Archives 
might lure a .prdfessor from 
teaching. 

Some historians and archivists 
become journal or book editors. 
Some may retire to write the 
definitive historical novel tell- 
ing of Henry Villus devotion to 
his seventh wife; and some may ' • 
get unrelated jobs and use their 
leisure time to do volunteer work . 
related to their training • The 
Kennedy Library and American 
Antiquarian Society, for example, 
find volunteers an invaluable 
assistance, . - . 



' Jobs are Scarce Now 

College and university teaching 
positions in history are very dif = J 
ficult to find. Many graduate' 
students hear about openings from 
their professors who have 'in turn 
heard of openings from friends 
teaching in other schools. Job 
openings are often posted at con- 
ventions of historians and archiv- 
ists., and openings are sometim^es 
listed in the newsletters ot pro- 
fess^ional associations -- the 
American Historical Association, 
American Association for State and 
Local History, and Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists, / \ 

Membership in professional so- 
^ cieties is a good way to kefep up 
with new developments in the, work 
of others. The societies also keep " 
members informed of possible in- • 
fluences on the field such as hew 
discoveries, the^ availability of- 
governmeht funds for research, 
or new/ teaching methods, , 

The Future is Not Rosy 

^ . : . 

Unless dramatic changes occur in 
the next few years, finding a job 
in the field of history, is likely 
to. be yery tough indeed, even fpr 
those with a doctoral degree. Jots 
in teaching are particularly scarce, 
but other areas may be emerging* 
The National Historical. Publica- , 
tions and Records Coimnission has 
had funds authorized by Congress 
to help states organize and pre- 
serve vital records;,. Many people 
now in the field feel that future 
jobs win be available in records 
management for cities. Many ci- 
ties and states have not kept pace 
with the growing mounds of records 
on pur births, marriages, divorces; 
taxes, dog licenses , etc , Those 
trained in computer methods of 



Jobs are scarca now. Future historians and archiv-^ 
ists with computer training may find Jobs managing 
the many records kept by state and local government 
agenci es* ^ ■ ^ v. 



cataloging will help' to reduce 
all that pile of paper to print- 
outs, of needed specifics. Ar- 
chivists will be needed^ in some 
' business and manufacturing firms 
as awareness grows of the impor- 
tance of historicai regord-keep-' 
ing. Historians are being asked 
to investigate and write the 
histories o£ corporations , Doing 
work on a short-tenn basis, as 
one archivist did. for thd Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, may be ah 
increasing source of work in the 
future* 



There are Rewards 
and Annoyances , 

Keeping alive an accurate, picture 
of the past, or origins, tradition 
people, and events is satisfying ^ 
to historians* An archivist ex-- 
pressed his feelings this way: 

^ * / ' .... : ' 

"It Is exciting to work with 
documents that are an Impor^ 
tant part of our national 
heritage, to help protect 
and conserve them, to lead , 
others who need them , to work 
with them, andVto contribute ^ 
In this fashion to historical ■ 
scholarsh Ip. ' . 



Problems often arise when people 
feel they have a right to remove 
an important document from an, 
archival collection for study or 
displuy, : The archivist must weigh 
the responsibility to preserve a 
collection against the responsibil 
ity to let people use the document 
in it. Deciding what to keep in 
an archive soihetTOef presents prob 
lems* Controversy arose recently 
over the possible disposal of 
Selective Service draft records 
by the Department of Justice; his- 
torians and archivists feel these 
records would be.valuable^ to fu- . 
ture research* , . ^ 



Work in History is NotyDull 

They [the documents^ capture the sweep of the pasti^ 
slave sh i p man I f ests, and the Enrtanclpatlpn Proclama- 
tioh; captured German records and the J'apanesf' sur- 
render document from World War M ; = Journa ! s of 'pojar 
expeditions and photographs of Dust^vBowl farmers, 
I ndi an treat ies= maki ng transitory ^ prom i ses; and a 
richly bound document bearing the bold signature 

Bonaparte' — the Uqulsiana Purchase Treaty that' 
doubled the territory of the" young Repub I Ic.4 



On the other hand, he said^ ' 

The work Is occasionally, 
I one Ly and sometimes 
(rarely) one must help 
persons who are unpleas"* 
ant.. ' _ ^ ^ ; 

Sometimes the work is tedious and 
sometimes the facts do hot sup- 
port the point one might like to 
maker ^ For example, an historian 
' -may not want to believe that many^ 
colonial leaders were loyal to ' 
King George. during the Revolution. 



4 - . / _ .... 

National Archives General Information Liaf let, No, 1, 1974, 
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. Try Some Historical Research 
on Your Own 

You might try some historical re- 
search of your own* Choose Great 
Aunt Gladys^ or some other member 
of your family and ask your par- 
ents about her. The town where 
she lived probably has a copy of 
her birth or immigration record. 
Perhaps cousin Horace has kept 
some of her old corraspondence. 
Try to write a short history of 
her life/or "construct a, fmily 
tree to see where you fit in. 
Visit your local historicsLl so- 
ciety to see what types of ma-- 
terials it has; Ask the town 



or city clerk how old records are 
stored- Search your attic or cel^^ 
lar for letters I pictures,^ or 
clothing which might tell you about 
earlier parts of your p^al-wts*^ livws^^ 
Interview older residents of your " 
neighborhood to find out how the 
street where you live looked 30 
years ago. Or. try your hand at 
recoi^ding living history r write = 
abouyt a day in your life that would 
help/ someone SO years from now, to 
understand the 1970*s, And if you 
are/ curious J you might want to 
vilit Sharon, Massachusetts, where 
Deborah Sampson Gannett is buried 
afid where her home still stands. 



When a society or a civilisation perishes, one con- 
dition can always be fouhd., They forgot where they 

came from, . ^ 5 

-Carl Sandburg 



Motto of the American Association for State ^ and Local History. 



Some Points to Remember About 
Historians^ and Archivis ts ^ 



What is a historian? 

■ A person who searches for facts about^ peop le, 

places, events, and things, and then puts the 

facts together to telil a story. ,The historian 

often stijdles the pas^, but the past Is not a I way 

, '"old." A record of what happened to you J n the 
sixth grade Is part of history* 

How does a historian find facts? 

By checking^ re-checking^ and comparing^ , ' 

• Business, government^ church records 

• Dlarl^, letters, photographs, recordings . 

• Books, s magazines/ newspapers 

• Work of other historians and archivists 

What is an archivist?^ / 

A person who r Collects/ ^ 



Arranges ' 
Preserves 
Exhibits ^ 
Helps others use 
Writes about . 

historica! dpcuments 



V/here do historians and archivists work? 

The greatest number of historians are teachers* 
Others work in offices \ni 





• Museums 

• .Government agencies 

• Libraries " 
•^Hlstoricfll societies 



A few work^ for: 



• Churches . ^ - / 

• Labor unions 

• Fl Im and theater comprjni es 



Book pub I Ishers 
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How do you become an archivist ^or historian? 

By taking the col lege preparatory course in high school 
And history courses during ^four years of college. 
And more specialized courses for several years 
after col lege 

Are there any jobs for people who like history but 
don't go to college? 

Sure, there are interesting Jobs as: 

* Museum guides 

* Library aides 

* Workers in historical 
societies ' 

And, on your own you can visit historical sites, 
read books about the makers ot h 1 story j- check' 
on your family tree. ' ■ 

Are there many jobs for historians and archivists now? 

No^ very few. It is part icurariy\ difficult to ' 
f ; nn ^ teaching Job In a college or university- 

Wiiwe ar© i;.^: best opportunities for jobs? . ■ ^ 

*• . 

After college and graduate study, look for a Job 
helping the government keep its records straight* 
If you have some computer trai ning..youl-l j-be^" 
hired sooner, ^ ^ ^ >f 

Are there any disadvantages in the work of historians ^ 
and archivists? - 

As said before; work is hard to find. Research 
is of-^e^a long and sometimes boring process • The 
work I: ^ very detailed, A lot of work must be done 
alona and v/hen you do consult other, people they aVe 
sometimes unwilling to share information,/ 

What do historians and archivists like about their work? 

• Preserving part of the past 

• Fitting puzzle parts together to form a complete 
picture ^ ' . 

• Finding* new knowledge of the past that helps 
people understand today ^ 



Sources of Further Information 



American Historical 'Association 
400 A Street/ S,W. 

Washington, D.C* 20003 " , ' = 

As of early 1976, a booklet on careers in 
history was being prepared* 

American Association for State >nd Local History 
.1315 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

^^Careers in History with Historical Organisa- 
tions." Free brochure* 

A wide variety^ of technical leaflets from 
"Identifying Axes J AdseSj Hatchets" to "Pro- 
jects for Young People" is listed in "Publi- 
cations for the Profession." The list "is free 
Each leaflet is 50*^ JVhile some leaflets may 
be very technical^ just the listing of topics 
gives an overview of tasks carried out in his- 
torical organizations. 

Society of American Archivists 

The Library, .P.O* Box 8198 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 ' 

Education Directory - Careers and Courses in 
Ar ch ij/ a 1 Adm i n i s tr a t^ion ^ Free booklet. 

American Antiquarian Society 
185 Salisbury Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 01609 

Free brochure describing the society and its 
vast holdings. 

The Genealogical Institute ' 

10 South Main Street - ^ . . - 

Salt. Lake City, Utah 84101 

Various charts, outlines and worksheets to aid 
in tracing a family tVee 

Nationai Aiwiiives and Records. Service 
General Services Administration 
Washington, D.C, 



■4. ■ ANTHROPOLOGISTS . 



/ 



Anthrdpologlsts deal >/ith ^veryth 1 ng about a peopi e 
— what they look I Ike; /their physical measur^ents 
and blopd types; where they came fromj what they 
believe about their^'pastj how they bring upytheir 
chl Idren; what they make .and what theY.^buy 'f rom 
other^^peop le; what they sell and whatthey Inherit; 
what they think of = as beautiful and what they reject 
as ug ly^; and where they bej reve^thelr sou I s go when 



they die 



When a recent space probe was 
launched toward the outer planets, 
it carried with it a message to 
whatever intelligent life might 
exist on worlds other than our 
own* The nlessage was not wrttten 
in any language a^ we know it, 
but in symbols.^ or marks that - 
might be interprated by .a .being 
who can reason, A diagram of our 
solar system and drawings of the 
male and the female body were in- 
cluded as part of the message. . 
If this message is ever received 3 
it will probably be studied by 
Venusian anthropologists. 



-Margaret Mead 



OPhysical Anthropologists ■ 

The physical characteristics of 
people, their bodies, and the use 
of the body from the beginning of 
time on earth^ to the present, ,are 
of special interest to physical 
anthropologists. -Physical anthro- 
pologists want to know how bur 
bodies developed, and changed 
through time. They want to, know 
about primates or apes, They^want 
to know how we are ralated to earl; 
cave dwellers, to our grandmothers 
Was much of what you look like. 



Margaret Mead, Anthropologists and What They Do , p, 16,. Copyright 
c 1965 by FranKlin Watts, Inc. Used by . permission'/ 



Phy s 1 ca 1 ^thropo logis t s 



stud/ the human body. Its 
dey^ 1 opmen t and use 



C^iltural Anthropologists study : 

/ , • Beliefs 

• Values 
/ ^ * ^havior 

/ . • .Language 

/ . T ^Material culture* 

^ /• . EnviroTunent ^ 



- ./ 

determined by heredity?/' Do you 
have grandmother 's strongs long 
fingers and grandfather *s deli- 
cate facial features? Physical 
anthrDpologists wafft^to know if 
our bodies develpped in response 
to different natural environments. 
When Og and his fainily changed 
their living habits f^om the ^ 
hunf iiigrwhic h"Tr equir e d^u chTWi^~'^ 
nings throwing^ and grappling, 
to a more settled life as seed 
growers, did their bodies change 
in any measurable -way? Does ter- 
rain or climate affect develops 
meht does the mountain dweller 
.differ physically from someone 
who lives on the desert? The 
study of bodily processes, such 
as agiiig or high blood pressure, 
and their effects in different 
societies also belongs in the ' 
^ realm of the physical^ anthropolo- 
gist* . ■" ' . , 

Physical anthropologists are 
iiiterested in our common features 
and the variety in those features 
among different groups of people: 
the, difference in hair in color, 
in texturej in relative curliness, 
in speed of growth --is a feature 
which might be studied ^or par- 
ticular groups. Distribution of , 
physical characteristics around 



the world is also considered. Do 
all Floridians have jStraight hair 
while all Californians have curly 
locks?.. Perrfanents, wigs, and 
hair dyes would, no doubt, puzzle 
the anthropolqglst JErOTn outer spac 

Cultural Anthropologist's .y 
* Ethnog raphers \ 



/ EthnplogS.sts 

* Linguistic r , ' : . 
Anthropologists 

* Archeblogists: " -v-' 

Other anthropologists, called cul- 
^^tural anthropologists, are con- 
"cerned with our beliefs and, values 
our behavior in societies and in ; 
the natural worlds our language, 
and our tools and the Way we use 
them. Certain anthropologists , 
called ethnographers, conduct in- ^ 
depth studies of a particular '^way 
of life. They may choose to study 
a **pririiitiveV group lor tri^e (a , 
grc[up isolated from other people", 
who db not read or write or prac- 
tice technological skills as we 
know them) i They may study cer- 
tain aspects of a larger society, 
such as. the Chinese Americans in 
f^San Francisco, or theVemployees of 
Megabuiiness, Inc/ Many ethno- 
/ graphers today are recording the 
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- pract i ce - o £--£as t-dis appearing": ~^ 
handcrafts . Ethnographers at'- 
tempt to learn everything they 
can about the people they are^ 
/Studying J from the minute and , 

-differing details of their daily 
lives. (such as the use or non-use 
of a toothbrush) , to the actions 
and the beliefs surrounding the 
common ^experiences of birth and 
death. / 

Ethnologists compare and ana- 
lyze Several ethnographic studies. 
They look for similarities and. 
differences in the lives,, of like 
and unlike peoples. / They note 
patterns pf livings "such^ as how 
.accepted behavior is learned by 
the cKildren, and whether child- 
ren are raised in a communal fash- 
ion 'or in a family;. Some ethnolo- 
gists work with the written re- 
cords of people's their litera- 
ture, the iifscriptions on their 
graves/ or their np sic t;o com- 



pare Snd contrast 
make the records 

Languages how\th^ are 
spoken, >how they are written, 
how they relate to b^ehavi^r 
are the special interest of v 
linguistic., anthropologists , . 



f ^you^say^'*^ShaEam ! " "With "^enough" ^' " 
gusto, does' it really niake you - 
feel ' you could "idap tall buildings 
in;,^^ single bound"?/ IVhy are cer- ' 
tain words considered *^swears"? "[ 

$ome linguistic anthropologists ^ 
describe languages as spoken in 
■ on^ place at one point in time. 
The Cajiins of the Louisiana bayou, 
for example, have a distinctive^ . 
speech ; certain Indian tribes of 
South toerica have a language un- 
known to the rest of the world. 
The linguist constructs diction- 
;^ries and grammars of languages i 
that mi:ght otherwise be lost. He/ 
she listens to the sounds, learns 
the vofiabulary aivd the grammar/ 
and records the language by imeans ^ 
of phonetic symbols. If *'AB2" as 
Spoken today in our cities is simi- 
lar to the ancient language of 
!*OBZ'* or to languages spoken in 
the temote mountains-of Abyssinia, 
the l inguist will compare th e struc- 



who ture and vocabularies to learn 

about the development of- languages. 
As a resulty he/she. may also_iearn 
about the migration of the people 
who speak them.^ . ^ . 



Ai^hoq^logists . . ■ ' 

We dig, and say of these pots and pans, "these beads 
and weapo,ns,- 'that they date back to^ 3,000 or 4/6do 
B.C., and the on- looker ' 1 s temptrnd^ to eKC [a i m at ^ 
their. age, and to admire them s imp I y . because .they 
are old. Their reafi Interest lies In the, fact that= 
they are new. 2 . . . r - ■'' . ^ ^ 

. ^ ^Sir. Leonard Wool ley 



*Sir -Leonard Wool ley. Digging. Up the Past , 



ERLC 
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Archeologists 

Archeologists" dig to find new 
knowledge about" people's past. 
They attempt to reconstruct a \-. 
culture from material evidence,' ^ 
The object or artifact uncovered 
in the earth the way it is 
lying, whether it is whole or ^ ^ 
broken^ where it* is in relation 
to other objects tells some- . 
thing about the last person who 
touched it: the cave man^ an . 
Egyptian, or a pilgrim. The 
archeologist will try to , place ■ 
the jar, necklace^ or weapon that 
has been found lii a certain time 
period. He/she will describe its 
shape and function in relation to 
other known objects.^ Perhaps the 
plan of the entire area will be 
reconstructed by piacing the ob- 
jects in rielation to bases of 
buiidihgs, or to the skeletons 
also uncovered. 

What .All ' Anthr opologists Do' - 

TKbugh anthrqpolpgy is concerned 
with many different facets of 
peopte^s lives, all .anthropolp- 
gists have certain;, tasks in ^^conmibn. 

All anthropologists : . 

* Observe ' - 

* Record observations 

* Conduct research 
^ ■ Analyse 

* Report findings, and 
conclusions, 

■ - . ■ ■' ' 

All anthropologists are skilled 
and ^informed observers . TJie an- 
thropologist knows about varying 
patterns of social behavior ,\^For 
example,^ in certain societies/s^ax 
belch shows the appreciation of a 
good meal. iVea;lthy Romans of long 
ago gorged themselves to the "^point 
of actual sickness . An anthro- 
ppldgist ./interested in food 



, patterns take^ careful, detailed 
' notes. While people eat a meal,' 
anthropologist might record what 
is .eaten, how it is eaten and 
with what utensils, what conversa* 
tion takes place. during the meal ^ 
and whq^ is served first, etc. To 
record observations anthropologists 
often use cameras and tape record- 
ers in addition to pen and paper. 

Anthropologists often collect ^ 
artifacts . An. artifact is any 
object shaped and used by people. 
For example, a comb shaped from . 
twigs would be an artifact. 
bunch of twigs collected at. ran- 
dom would show what grows in an 
area, but it would not be an arti- 
fact*, ^ . ..... 

Any artifact collected by anthro^ 
pologists --the bone fork from 
dinner, .an excavated bowl is 
catalogued and. numbered . Anthro- 
p ologists often make -m easured. 
dravTings b£ the artifact and note 
precise color and decoration, Ob- 
j ects dr e often photographed in 
plar-. before they are lifted from 
thf ' irth at a dig . ^thropblo- 
gi J makei detailed notes to. ex- 
plain each object and number their 
notes with; tha same number marked 
on the object../^- — = - : ^ 

In the laboratory, office, or 
tent, anthrppologists analyze ^ 

^ their notes, the collected objects, 
and any recordings, drawings, or 

" photos. Material is organized. 

-. Similarities and differences are 
noted. . > 

All anthropologists look at their 
ifiew knowledge against , the back- ^ 
ground of what is already known. 
One might tap the computer's mem- 
ory to print out facts previously 
fed in about other bowls found in 
the same location or '.in the same 
time period. One might do library' 
research on thi relationship of ' 



food availatiirity and nomadic 
living patterns. Another mighl: . 
consult other experts, historians 
or physicians, who hrid recently ' 
completed research; which could 
contribute new facts to the pres- 
ent study. 

Repor.ts are Important 

Satisfied that study has baeil 
thorough^ the anthropologist is 
now responsible for reporting 
findings and conclusions. A ^ ^ 
dig that has uncovered the life 
of lost, kingdoms is- useless if^ 
unrecorded. The family life of 
a vanishing tribe will vanish 
without a trace if it is not 
written about J : or photographed. 

Writing and publishing the ^ 
report about an anthropological 
"study often takes as much time 
and money as the study itself. 
Reports appear In journals rea d _ : 
by others in the anthropological ^< 
field. If the proj>ct has been 
a large one, and the report is 
several ■volumes in length* the ■ 
schoor or fouridation which spon- 
sored the study will usually^^ 
publish the report* 

An anthropological report con- 
tains the following kinds of 
infonnation: 

1. Importance of the Study 

Relation to^ other 
' . similar studies 

New knowledge gained 
' ^ by this study 

2, Methods of Research 

* How study was ^carried 

/ -• out - A. . 



3. Detailed Catalog of Findings 
.(Bfehavlorar or belief p^^t- 
terns, object descriptions, " 
, . ' for^ example) 

* Measured drawings 

* Photographs- 

Education is^'a Long Process 

Though the scope of anthropology 
is, enormousj there are very few T 
jobs available. To enteFthe 
competltiori for these jobs, a 
master's degree is needed. To 
advance, a doctoral degree is need- 
ed; conpleting the %tudy for this 
degree requires seven or more years 
of training after hi^h school. The 
college student takes courses in \ 
all branches of anthropology both 
physical and cultural. After 
four years of college the student 
chooses an anthropologicai spe- 
cialty and attends a graduate- 

^chool^^Tff a strpng department " 
in the specialized field chosen* 
Anthrdpologists also need some 

^knowledge of: " : 

' History / 

Sociology ^ " 

* Geography - 
Art Histqiy 

■ ■ I Architecture 
."Foreign Languages 
' * Geology 

* Chemi'stiy 

* Biology . 
Botany^ \- " y 

If they are not experts in these 
fields themselves, they need' to 
=be able to call upon those who afe 
■to assist them/ Anthropological > 
study requires cooperation among 
many prof esslonals * ^ 



Anthrppology Is a ,d Isc! p I i he" I n wh ich a student. can / 
bring into play every gift, every Interest', and ever^/ 
sk! I I ; a disclpl Ine wMch al lows him ta l ive as a / 

whole human being whi le he makes^his best contrlbu- 

tipn to the future of ^man.:.: ' " iMarga ret Mead. 



For anthropologisti education 
is a continuing prodess. Through- 
out their career ^ they must keep 
up with new processes, hew- dis- 
covaries, new theories/ 
^- ' ■ ' ^ ' ■ 

Special Skills are Needed 

Anthropologists need to know how 
to use cajneras, recording equips 
mentj and microscopes . The cain- 
era helps to record facts for 
study, to attistic pose is not 
necessary; showing an artifact 
in place and from alT angles Ife . 
"Ail anthropQlogists make precise ^ 
measuf emints ^ 

suried Cor scale) drawinga. Some 
anthropologists make land surveys 
and maps J sorfe test soil samples . 
Anthropologists sometimes date 
their finds with the help of 
other scientists /through speciffl 
methods (Varying amounts of 
carbon=14 in vegetable and 
eanimal remains and jhosphores- 
ence in pottery can tell scien- 
tists' the approximate age of an 
obj.ect*3 Other anthropologists 
need architectural skills to 
constrTict building models or to 
build on site remains to make a 
scale reconstruction* 

\Some knowledge of ^ computer \ 
technolbgy is increasingly ne= 
cessafy. . Ability in. one or more 
foreign languages is an asset. 
The. ability to typs is needed^- 
and clicking keys can be heard 
from, many an expedition tent. 
Writing clearly is essential when 



taking notes and when it is^time 
to publish the report of tlie com- 
pleted work, ' \ 

Personality : 
Patient^ AdapJLabl^i Persuasive 

Anthropologists; Tenjoy doing de- - 
^tailed work* making careful .notes 
or measured drayfings. ; Patience is 
needad for long ^study. Catalog- v 
ihg objects f arraifiging notes ^ and 
^supervising staff also require 
organizational skill • 

Rersuasive talents are needed, 
jrhe^aricheplogis_t_mui_t_get_pij*mis^ 
sion to dig on private or public 
landsi^ and must assure the 'host 
that the work is worthwhile be- 
cause important facts will be 
learned. The anthropologist must 
cdhvince the people to. be studied 
that the team will be a welcome 
addition to their daily lives 
Often persuasion "is^ needed to 
secure funds for field studies* 

Physical enduifance and adapt abil 
ity are sometimes called for. 
Study may take place in a tropical 
or artic climate. Digging may be 
tilling. Electricity or running 
water may not be. available. The . 
best position for conversation 
with the natives maybe a squat j 
and the foods available might make 
one long for the local supermarket 

Wheri living- in the midst of a 
coiranunity that is the Subject of 
a study, the anthropologist must 
be aware that he/she is aiso 
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invaddr in thrir culture. He/ 
'she may be trusted ai a keeper o£ 
secrets 'even though ^those secrets ■ 
will later be told in a paper de- 
. : livered to a professional society. 
Anthropologists' are sometimes sub- 
ject to feelings of doubt about the 
way of life they have long valued 
when they^ become part . of a group / 
which values very ^different things. 
In a hunting society, the scholar 
without a spear may be an outcast. 

Where Anthropologists Work \ / 

' Schools ' ^ 
• , * Mus eums . 
* Government Agencies 

Most anthropologists teach at col- 
leges and universitiesl (see chdp-- 
tar on educators) r^ " There may also - 
be opportunities 'for high school ^ 
teachers. During the summer many . 
anthropology, professors work on" 
^ — ^f4.eld— studies— f4=nanced-=by--their- 

schools. by a museums by the govern- ^ 
ment, or by a private foundation. 
Field studies are usually a group 
effort where each anthropologist ' 
^ may be a specialist; therei.are ' 
/ few studies now where an.^anthro-- - 
\;pologist ventures off alone to " 
^live among forgotten tribes . / 



Anthropologists may work in 
museums where research is. conduc- 
ted. Where exhibits are prepared 
and Ja1>eled. ..Here assistance^ is 
given to-^o^her scholars -and to 
the publiic to^ help them ^understand 
studies recently complected by the 
museum^ staff . A head. of a museum 
department or'^^a \curator will spend 
a great deal of time planning and 
sup'ervising the budgets and .work 
of others. Many museum anthro- 
pologists also participate in 
field studies at some time during 
: the year- 



Other kntKropologists are. em - 
ployed by Federal and' State govern- 
ment agencies.. Anthropologists, 
often participate in the develop- 
ment of impact statements which^ 
tell "the government of, the possible 
effects of ' a nuclear plant or a 
factory on the people and natural ^ 
environment of an area* 

The .need, for enviroxunental and ' 
^ Cultural impact statements --.when . 
. a highwayvis planned, when .an air-, 
■port runway is extended may 
" create a growing demand for State 
, Archeologists .* The State Arche- 
ologist would direct surveys or 
hire other archeologists who are 
familiar with a local ^area' to " 
carry them out. Similarly/ anthro- 
pologists may become increasingLy 
-involved in resource management ^ ' 
making people aware bf trends in_._ j 
thinking or use which may be waste- ^ 
ful of valuable natural or^ cultural 
; re s Our cesT" "^""^^^ -.^ 

The River Basins Survey Program - 
o£ the Smithsonian Institution 
hire archeologists^ to do i surveys of^ 
areas that are to be flooded. : The ^ 
National Environmental Policy Act ^ . 
of 1969 requires that before, a 
public utility such- as k nuclear^ 
plant . \. \ ■ u - 

built, a survey be done to insure 
that no sites or items, of arche- 
ological interest are destroyed 
without.va-^record having beBn made. 

The National Parks Service bper-^ 
ates National. Historic Sites where 
anthropologists cpoperate with his-- 
torians in interpreting the site 
for 'the public. At ^these sites 
anthropologists may be involved 
. in- digs;= in restoration work/ and 
in preparing exhibits ^ and ' training 
guides . The Bureau .of Indian ^ 
Affairs, tli^ I.A/;-and the U.S.; ' 
Information Agency .also employ 
anthropologists, ^ 
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■ . ^ Othfer Places to Woi 

A few anthropolpgisti condu^ 
tourists on yisits to digs where 
they actually dig as well as tour. 
Anthropologists work on communrty 
programs to ease poverty / to pro^ 
vide health services, to plan ax-N 
pansion of business ^ to open up? 
areas_f or recreation.-. Nations ^ 
which are undergoing cultural and 
technological change may hire 
anthropologists to help ease the 
transition/^ 

Anthropologists designed the 
cockpits and space suits for some 
of our astronauts J so if we ever 
make it to Venus, they will have^ 
had a, part in that accomplisJinent ^ 
too. Other anthropologists help 
to design automobile dashboards; 
still others may be involved in 
planning living centers for work^^ 
ers on the Alaska oil^ pipeline. 

\ Jobs for the Future 



Though th1i' field of/ anthropology 
ds very \small and most of the jobs 
are in college or university 
teaching where opportunities are 
few, thWre are anthropologists 
employed in areas which have 
expansiW possibilities. 

Work In^public archeology (sur- 
vey work and statemiBnts of impact) 
is likely to increase. A lot of 
this work is done on a^ contract 
basis: the krcheologist is paid 
a^jfee when^ work is completed. 
This work is often performed dur- 
ing summers by archeologists who 
are teachers during the rest of 
the year, ^ _ 

A growth in industrial arche- 
ology is expected, Many'nine- 
teenth century mills are now in 
ruins. \ The^^excaVation and study 
of these sites by archeologists 



would give us much info imat ion -- - 
about the 'industrial revolution 
in this country. ^ ' 

-There are opportuni ties in avo- 
cational archeology, A person 
working as a secretary or engineer 
and who finds archeology interest- 
ing can voiunteer td w^rk on a dig 
in spare time. There are also 
opportunities for students to work 
digs during summer months . 
smetimes volunteers are paid 
.ti#vel expensei J often they get 
'frfee food and housing at the dig, 
^Mid irit s<OTe cases 
must pay for participation in the 
.dig, \Studfents often refceive col- 
lege cre^t for their participa- 
tibh in archeolbgical excavations. 
Avocatiorial archeologists often 
take courses in archeologyj as 
their knbwladge' grows, so do their 
chances to participate in digs. /- 

J^thrt^pologists, are. likely to 
bicome involved in. a;:new area of 
study - cal led .socip-biology , 
Socio-biology ' is concerned with 
the way in which orgieaiiEed sbci- 
.eties (animal or ^human) protect , 
and thereby: pferpetuatei certain 
physical. chiJaiteris t i cs V Future 
anthropologists will probably 
assist in the planning of more 
total enviromnents such as:^space~"~ 
way stations or undersea cities . ' 

How Do Anthropologists Find Work? 

Anthropologists ledm about job 
openings, from other anthropologist 
they ^have met in the course of 
their work. Professional associa- 
tions, such as the Archeological 
Institute of America and the Ameri 
"can Anthrppologtcal Asibciation, 
may inform members of job openings 
their newsletters also note avail- 
ability of research from govern- 
ment or private sources. Both 
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organizations Ipublish a guide for 
anthropology, students whQ wiil 
soon seek jobs, ^ 

:: ' Advantages and Disadvantages » 

^'he exciteinent, the sense of pre- 
servation and discovery^ as one V 
archeologist /put it /the sense; 
of "making^ history out of broken 
artifacts and traces in the dirt^' 

make long hours of research 
worthwhile. ; 

But the job is riot all joy in 
discovering I the equal of a King- 
Tut ' s tomb * I When the res ear ch 
bi 14s are being paid by someone 
else j the anthropologist some- 
times feels pressure to producei 
to have "something to, shbw*V in 
return for the sponsor 's invest- 
mant. There may not be enough . 



mon.4y to spend time in extensive 
and careful 'research* Other . 
probiems arise. If extraordinary, 
finds are discovered, to whom do 
they belong >- to the funding agen- 
cy, tolthe school of the. chiefs 
anthropologist, J or to the citizens 
or goverranent of the locality where 
>he discovery is made? Objects 
sacred to one society have occa- 
sionally become ^the museum exhibits 
in another. . 

> Tha fact that in certain instan- 
ces people visiting other countries 
have posed as anthropologists in \ 
order to gain information for pd- 
litical use caused professional 
anthropologists to issue a state- 
ment- af^ ethics which strongly 
opposes such practice. 



Two Views of Mithropological: Research Projects 

;Ther& i.s an \i ncred i b I e f ee I I ng of; eKhtlaratlqn .... 
an internal iona j feel ing^ of arfventure. The excavator 
"\s constantly at fever p itch ^Awonderl ng- what the next ' 
spade-f u I I ; wi I I >turn up. Among "a 11 ^the volunteers /\ 
; there is a camaraderie*,* Everypnfe j s basica I I y the 
same, rather* hungry, very dlrty^ and always. Just a 
: little emotionariy high. ' _ . : ^- - 

r . " ==A Studirft/Vofunteer 
■ J. " , . : . York, England ^ 

f' ■ - . - ^ - ^ " ■■ ■ ^ ■ 

Time, furtdi ng, job, location, aval lable assistance^ . 

; proLfessidnal associates, etc.% are almost never ade- 
quate for^ the. research -projects envisioned. Seldom 
can what Is ideally possible actually be accomp'l is>>ed\ 
One has to learn^to apprecMate such positive results 
as can be obtai ned ^wl th^^the resources at- one-s dls*^ ■ > 

' popa I ; without, course, glyjng up one's conception. 

i of the idea I .! 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ a . i • . n ' u 
■ , V ^ > ' ■ ? -"A Director for Archeo log i ca 1 Research 



If Yqu are Interested > 

If you woiild like^to look further 
into the joys and woes- of being an 
anthropologistv you might read . ac- 
counts of some of the discoveries 
of Egyptian tombs , ^ or of anthro^ 
pologists living with, people of 
different culture^ M/^isit the 
museums wherg the of anthro- 

pologists, is on display in the 
exhibit cases and on the explana-^ , 
tory labels. Visit an excavation 
or a restoration in progress at 
a National Historic site. Ask 
about the work underway and about 
volunteer work opportunities,. 

^ Make some anthropological ob=- 
servations of people in your ; ■ 
own social group* 



What do they think is important? ^ 
What phrases of conversation are 
repeated oft en j as greeting, as . 
parting? Do these phrases limply 
any underlying assumptions? What 

/foods seem particularly appealing? 
Is this because "^of their nutrition- 

' al value? ,What possessions are. 
most prized? Contrast some of your 
.'friends' answers to answers given 
by your parents or by your younger 
brothers and sisters.; Write, to a 
pen'pal in Afghanistan and ask the 
samd questions. Jot it all down . 
in your diary and send it on the 
next launch to Venus, You'll be. 
doing those Venusian anthropolo- * 
giists an'enormbus serVtce! ^ . 



Sources of Further Information 



• American J^thrbpological Associatibn 
1703- New Hampshire Avenue, N,W* 
Washington, D,C. 20009 

Anthropblogy and Jobs / H,R.. Bernard and i 
Willis Sibley, /"Pamphlet, $1,00, ^ 

' On Beeoining an Anthropologist - A Career 
Pamphlet for Students, Walter Goldschmidt. 

"What is Anthropology?" Free. brochure. 

, Archeology and Archeological Resburces , 
_ . Charles .McGimsey""!!! , . Booklet^ 40^\ 

• Archeological Insti'tute of America 

260 West Broadway / ... ... - 

New York,,^New York 10013 ^ . / ^ 

Archeology as a Career , .John H,. Rowe.. 
Booklet, single copy free, 

-Fieldwork Opportunities (list^ $1,00, 
(mainiy for college students) ' 



• Societ:^ for Historical' Archeology 

\ Institute of Archeology ^and Anthropology 

-University of South Carolina" , ' 

Golumbia/ South Carolina 29208 ' 

^ ^ OpportunitieB in Historical Archeology . 
J Booklet , ^5^^ ~ ~ 

• Superintendent of Documents ^ 
Government Printing Offipe 
Washington, D.C, 20402 

Above Ground Archeology, Booklet 60^* ^ 
(NoV V3.AM3/6: 2 AR 2 S/N 2405-00528) •. ; 

' Books- ^ . . 

Anthropologists and What They Do . Margaret Mead* ' 
^ New York: ^^Franklin Watts/ 1965/ ' 

Archeologlsts and What They Do . Robert J. Braidwood 
New York: Franklin Watts ^ 1960. 

A Definitive Study of ^Your Future in Archeology . 
Gerald Larue, New York: Richards Rosen Press ^ Inc- 

1970. ; . ' / \ ; = ' ' 

Digging Up the Past , Sir Leonard Woolley/; Baltic 
more: Pelican Books ^ 1937. 

• Invitation .to Archaeology .. James Deetz. Garden 
CityV New York:, mturah History Press/ 196^. 

People and Places . Margaret Meads . New York: ' 
The World Publishing Company/ 1959. . - 

Return to Laughte r. ElenQre 'Smith Bowen. Garden 
City, New York- Doubleday and Company, 1964. ' 
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5. J ECONOMISTS 



^ Lemoh Pie: ■^.Wil^r You Get Yours? 

One luscious lenion pie sits in 
the middle of Sj^ rppm full of peo- 
ple waiting for^^HSBsert * You, ^ as 
an^ edonomlst, have a problem to . 
solve.. How will you divide, that ; 
single pie? The central probiem 
that all economists must deal with 
isr* how to use scarce resources 
to satisfy the many wants and 
needs^ of' society* 

What to Consider 

Supply . ^ .. ^ ■ 

Are there enough natural re- 
sources lemons, sugar j and 
flour so that more pies can 
Vii'ba madei? 

Is there enough labor? Are 
there enough people to^^pibk 
lemons? * / 

Is -there equipment .'available?^ 
Are^ there enough ovens' to keep 
-^-turning out pies? - ^ 

. Is there money available to./ 
buy supplies and efluipment_l^ 
and to ^pay . workers? 

* Demand . . 

' Do enough'people want lemon/ 
pies so that/^the baker getS; ' 
a fair price? " 



Can the public that is sour on 
' lemons have its taste changed 
through effective advertising? 

* Influences to Keep in Mind . ' 

/ Government fiscal policy ' 
If the co;iSLuner has^ jto pay a 
$5* tax for each, lamon pie, 
will this reduce sales? 

. if another country is willing v 
to pay more for piasV will the 
- baker sell for the^ highest kopek 

If another cduntry can sell its ' 
lemon pies -here for a -lower 
price, will bakers here, make . ' 
enough money? - . 

" - . What to Do . . 

If you were asked to make a rapor^t 
on the current state of pies, how 
would you, go about it? 

/ Data^ Collection - Answering . 
Questions . ~ . ~~~ 

How many lemon pies are current-?, 
ly produced? ' ' 

7 How many "people are employed in 
making these pies?^ 

What are the current prices in 
^various parts of the country r 
for pies? ' 

How many corisimiers who want lemon 
pies have no way to buy. one? - 



Thdse are the* kinds of ques- 
tions -that economists need an- 
swers to. Your figures must be 
accurate or conclusions could be 
in error. It may take many hours 
of routine work to gather all the 
data. 

You might consult:. 

The U.S^ Bureau of Census^ to - 
determine current population 
figures; 

The U,S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, ,to find out abput . - 
employment levels; 

Banks > to see if they are 
^ l^ending..moa©y..=ta_s.tar^ 
businesses; 

Unions, to find out what 
salaries are being paid to 
workers . ^ . 

^ ^ Analyzj^ng Data / , r _ 

Once you are satisfied that you 
have collected the necessary data, 
you will analyze the figures. If 
the amount of figures, or statls^ 
tics, is greater than you can easi- 
ly deal with, you may decide to 
use a computer to store and sort ■ 
all -those figures* / 

You might arrange that data into 
tables. You will decide which 
data are the most important and 
what relationships between the 
data tell the most about what is 
really happening. You will think; 
about the importance^ of data re- 
lationships to future trends, to 
growth, expansion, or decline in 
the; supply and demand pycle. . 
You will have to think about 
other factors which might in- 
fluence the supply and demand 
cycle: i's Congress considering 
a ban on lemons? 



• Reporting the Answers ^ 

Next, you will tell someone, about 
your fijidings. You might talk to 
your boss or address a luncheon 
meeting, but most likely you will 
write a report. You must be able 
to write clearly. The readers who 
have riot gone through the same re- 
search process that you did must 
be able to understand the data, 
your'methods of research and anal- ^ 
ysis, and the conclusioni you have 
reached. In some cases, you. might 
be asked to recommend a course^ of 
action, or to forecast trends. 
In many cases it is the economist -s 
task to describe .object ively_what. 
economic conditions exist at a 
given time. 

Where Economists Work 

Approximately three-quarters of 
economists today mvk in private 
industry. Schools, colleges, and 
universities employ the next great- 
est number as teachers, and a^^ , 
significant percentage work for 
the Federal government. Some 
economists are self-employed, 
and they carry out various research 
projects for. different clients on 
a contract basis. They are paid 
when their work is completed. As 
you are aware from dally newspa^ 
pers, newscasts , and trips to the 
grocfry store, economists play a 
major 'role in our lives. There 
is constant talk of rising prices, 
unemployment, unavailability of 
loan money for home-buyers, etc. 

Private Industry ^' 

Economists work for industries as 
diversified as oil, cereal, or 
c^osmetics. These organizations 
need help in determining how 
effective their production and 
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distribution efforts are in rela- 
tion tb their costs, How do the 
prices the company pays to sup- 
pliers affec^ their profits and 
the retail price charg^ed to cus- 
tomers? IVhat are the effects of 
current legislation on their pres- 
ent operation and the prospect 
for growth? Needless to say^ an 
economist working for U,S. Steel 
has specialiEed knowledge of the ' 
steel industry, its unions,, and 
its natural resources. The econo-^- 
mist working fo^ General Foods is 
knowledgeable about current crop 
estimates, and what prices ^ farm- 
^rs^re receiving for crops this : 

Marketing Research ' 

Marketing research workers help 
producers and consumers of goods 
and services to communicate with 
each other. Marketing research 
workers must know the uses and 
strong points of their product; 
they must know the company 
sales records, wholesale and re-, 
tall price trends, and what the 
competition has to offer, A 



marketing research worker is also^ 
interested in public preferences 
and how thos^e preferences are 
formed. It is the marketing re- 
search worker who is portrayed on 
our tv screens asking Mr, Zilch 
why he bought Xylo soap when his 
natural preference would seem to 
be for Zappo; Mr. Zilch might 
then be asked to complete a ques- 
tionnaire, by phone or on paper, 
about his choice of Brand X. 

Beginning market research work- 
ers may copy data from many sour- 
ces, edit questionnaires, conduct 
. interviews and surveys, tabulate 
-^the- results r^and^ coder^th e^fefui^ 
There are often part-time oppor-' 
tunities for interviewers and ^ 
survey workers. 

Marketing researchers work for 
private industry, for -/research 
firms, for [advert is ing agencies, 
for radio, television,: and^ news- 
papers. Such organizations as 
hospitals and museums use market" 
researchers, to- study ways of im- 
proving thejr servitfes or attract- 
ing^ contributors . 
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Conversation witK a Market Rese arch Analyst ... 

What was . your preparation to become a mai^ket research 
analyst? / , , . • \ ' 

I have a bachelor's degree i ri .economics l^ - ; 

What are your tasks? : . ' 

I help the product managet- make decisions 
to increase sales. I; test the aff.ecti.veness of 
product advertising by designing questlohnai res 
for consumers on thel r use .arid awareness , of our 
■ product. .Then \ I nterpret the resu Its pt'.the; 
questionnaires. . • . ; ! ^ " . ■. 

What-rsfcii-ls-dbte ;a~J 



Writing' is Important and so i s anyabi I Ity to .th.i nk- 
logically and ana lytica I ly and tb; dea I with num- . 
bers: Computfer ski I Is wl 1 1 become increasingly 
helpful in the future... y " ' 

IVhat personality characteristics are. important f or . 
your job? \ 
. Bei ng ab I e. to wprk we 1 I .for and Wl th peop 1 e. 



Whart is advancement? ' / 

For some i>'^s cha nge i n,' t i 1 1 e Eni^^my i for me 
it's the realYiation that I 'm/a, better analyst. 



How. are you" paid? \ 

I recelv^^" salary^wlth.regular i.ncreases. 

What is most satisfying about your work? 

LOTki-ng-bactc'f nd=see i ng-that=my=ana=lys^^ 

rect. i a I s.o^enjoy the -sense of. accomplishment 

that comes from\tea'm effort, ^ .. ■ 

, What is least satisfying about your work? . ■ 

I am bored' by routine work, doing reports that 
■are trad itionar but no longer needed. 

' Are there any areas of yout job which give you a sense 
of conflict? ' \ , . ' ', ■ 

' I •disagree-with the phi losoohy that net profit is 
a primary goal. I must do is my superior directs 
even If I feel It's the wrong\way. 
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Banking and Finance 

An obvious place for economists 
to work is in banking and finance, 
both private and Federal. Here 
they deal with the problems of 
investment for the bank and for . 
privat.e^ clients. They worry about 
inflation! the relationship be- 
tween purchasing power and eco- 
nomic activity, the flow of Aoney. 
Economists are interested in 
whether you used the five dollars 

' you received from Aunt Agatha for 
Christmas to purchase stock. in 
Bar Z Ranch^ or dfeposited it, in 
Zillions Downtown Trust, bought 

-an-reconomi=cs=t ext J- or s t\jdk^4:T 
in your shoe. 

Economists want to know . about 
how banks regulate lending. If 
banks lend money to a pie-making , 
business, will they also lend 
money to someone who wants a _ 
lavender bathtub? Taxation is 
another area of investigation. 
The 1975 tax rebate was the 
direct result of an effort to 
give people more purchasing power 
and thus stimulate economic 
activity. 

Labor Unions - 



Some economists specialize in 
labor. They, too, are Concerned 
with supply and demand. Labor, 
"b c ononvO t s ^5 fo a r c h Tthe needs and 
demands of workers and labor or- 
ganizations for wages, pensions,, 
and insurance* They study the 
needs and policies of management 
and the current labor laws. 

Regional Planning 

Regional planning involves econo-- 
mists in studying a particular 
region's natural resources p past , 
current, and future employment 



patterns; and population growth. and 
decline » Regional and urban econo- 
mists research the impact of urban 
renewal and development, of Federal 
programs for poverty and housing, , 
or of air pollution standards on 
the economy of a city or region* 

Education and Advancement 

The student considering the idea 
of wrestling with the problems of 
tomorrow's economy -as an economist 
must plan to attend college. Fu- 
ture economists concentrate; on 
economics studies, but also equip 
themselves with a strong back^ 

"^Tourrd^iTr^OTthemtic^^ 

statistics i and perhaps accounting 
and computer methods. Additional 

^ courses are history/, political 
science, sociology, or psychology, 
A bachelor's degree, earned after 
completing four years of study, 
qualifies the graduate for some 
entry=-level positions. Examples 
are beginning researchers- in a 
government agency, management 
interns on a State housing program, 
or marketing research workers in a 
business. Other possibilities 
include writing or editing arti- 
cles about economics for a news- 
paper or journal', or performing 
actuarial (insurance) work. / 

By continuing education toward 

a mas t er's degree, economists are 

able to get a better job, sooner. 
The longer an economist studies, 
the more specific is the area 
studied. -A person with a* doctoral 
degree in economics has studied 
one phase of acdnomics very care- 
fully, such as taxes, labor, or 
banking. With a doctoral degree 
a beginning economist could get a 
job as a director of research 
projectSj as an analyst in a 
bank, or as a college teacher* 
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Some Answers from an Bconomist/Consultant 



IVhat was your preparation to become an eeonomist? 

' . I have a bache'ior's degree in sociology, and ' 
a doctorate In business administration. 

What "was your, work experience before you becaine a 
consultant and had your own' business? \ ' 

I taught economics In college, managed .Investments 
fora bank^ was economic advisor to a State House 
of Reprep,entativeg, and worked on the staff of a. 
large research firm on the problems of urban eco= 
nomic pol icy / * ^ 

Itfhat are your tasks as a consultant ? ■ ^ 

I develop a statement about an economic problem, 
,maytfe a forecast, a statement about sales or tax 
rates. The problem must be clearly stated In 
writing and in tables, I recommend ways In whlo^ 
a client can change economic: behavior or improve* 
sales.^ .etc .^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

What knowledge and skills do you need to become a 
consulting economist? ' 

\=You need knowledge of data sources and the history 
of the fieldi you need techniques for hand I i ng 
data. y\y background In sociology Is helpful to me. 

Are there any helpful personality traits? 

Yes, saiesmanship and an ability to relate well to 
others. . 

- IVhat are some of the advantages of your job? . 
" r^^joy rne var ret y "arid" ffTi^ Triaependence, 

Are there any disadvantages? ^ , ^ 

The uncertaintV and the huitle to get business; 
my income this year was between fifty and -sixty 
thousand dol lari, but last year, It was only 
four thousand. Sometimes I get frustrated when - 
my recommendations are not carried ou4 by a client. 

What advice do you "^^ve for students? 

Be 'jSerious about work there Is a life after ' ■ 
school, and education Is useful. 
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■Job Outlook ' . 

. Presently there is a fair ambunt 
o£ competition for job openings, 
particularly for an economist 

.without, an advanced degree. 
People now working in economics 
think that there will be a small 
growth in' jobs for bank economists, 
and' jobs for marketing research 

.workers are likely to increase. 

: Jobs are somewhat easier to find - 
in large\cities like Washingtonj . 
New York^ Chicago, or Los Angeles/ 
The new branch of economics called 
econontetrics is a growing field, 
Econometricians use formulas or 
— ee0n0mi-e--m0dei^^-o°s ^ 1 v e p r orbd"eTns~ 
much as formulas areiused.in al- 
gebra and geometry* ^ 

Many economists find out about 
job openings from their friends 
and - contacts , from job^ listings 
in personnel agencies^ and oc- 
casionally from newspaper adver^ 
tisements*. Most . economists be- 
long to the American Economic 
Association or Association of 
Business Economists 5 which often 
list job openings in their news- ■ 
letters' to members. ■ 

Advantages 

The economist may find satisfac- 
tion in helping government m^ake ^ 
low- income housing or poverty 
^'programs more"effective, Kn~ v 
economist is not likely to be 
bored with the chance to consider 
problems as diverse as the current 
level of the yen on the open mar- 
ket, or the, current reaction to 
a new product maybe three- 
dimensional televis'ion. 

An economist who works for many 
different people as a consultant 
'has' conducted studies on golf ball 
sales and has served as an advisor 
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to a State legislature/ One of 
his biggest enjo>Tiients is working 
and cooperating wi^th people from 
many different fields. IVhen he 
performed an unemployment study 
for a town, he had to look at prob- 
lems from the point of view of an 
architect, a city planner, a poli- 
tician. Wiile working for a. hous- 
ing authority^ this economist 
worked with the tenants and with 
social workers. 

And the Disadvantages =: . 

"In schoQ I everyth i ng we learned 
about In economics was black 

■ th i ng Is grey , ' 

^^Marketlng Research Worker 

Back to the problem of lemon pies 
--l=what happens wh§n you don't 
agree. with your boss?' IJ your 
sympathies are with the fruit 
pickers* strike^ qan you work for 
Louie *s Lemons? Louie might be 
asking you to produce figures which 
would show that the workers de- 
mands should not be met ev'en though 
^ Louie^s profits would easily meet 
wage increases* Can yoU^respond 
fairly Without letting your feel- 
ings laffect your handling. of the 
facts and figures? Should you 
do marketing research for Fred- 
moT& * s Face Cream' when you 1iave 
an idea it will not help anyone's 
face a bit and could possibly 
cause cancer? 

If You are Interested 

Among the many ways to further 
your interests is reading the 
daily newspaper to learn what is 
happening in government, in banks, 
in indujtEy^ on the stock market, 
in inf ernational trade. Think 
about what some of the jiroblems 
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discussed mean to you, your family, 
the company your parents work for , 
or even to someone very different 
from^you* If you see on tele- 
vision farmers killing their beef 
catties try to figure out why they 
" think this is a good course of 
action, Wha^ effect might it have 
on the price of your hamburgers ^ ; 
or on the profits of your cousin's 
restaurant, or the stock market? 

Your parents often work as econo- 
mists at home ^ and perhaps they 
could let you share their work. 
Tha family's scarce resource is 
money. Your wants (a new bike, 
~a^s re epiTVg~ba^7^a^tr ipr: t o ■ ' Di sti ey- ~" 
land) and your needs (food,- cloth- 
ingi shelter) arem^ny* Talk to ' 



your parents about the money they 
earn and what, they do with it. 
Perhaps you could run the family 
budget for a month and see what % 
are the most important expenses *= 

You might talk to people 
you ?know who work in economics, 
and perhaps check with them to see 
if other . families do. similar^ things 
with their income* Ask what ef- 
fect this has on the country , your 
state, .the local bank* Another 
economist might give you. different 
answers* There are conflicting 
ideals, among ecpnomists, just as' - 
there are many facets to the field* 
— There"arennan7=^ays=to^llxe~y^our~ 
pie. . . . 



Sources of Additional Information 

• American Agricultural Economics Association 
University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 " ■ ' 

- Economists in. Agricultural'^ Business, Govern - 
ments . . and Rural Affairs . Free p^phlet.. 

# American Stock Exchange 
86 Trinity Place 

New York, New York 10006 , , 

Journey Through a Stock Exdhange . ^ Booklet, 50^. 

^ " "^'^ "Msfket for the MiUiohj V "B^oHetT 2^ . - 

"Nerve Center" and "Specialist on the AMEX**' 
Free brochures . ■ ' 

% National Association of Business Economists 
. 28349 Chagrin Boulevard 
Cleveland, Qhio 44122 

. Business Ecohomics Careers > Booklet, sjingle 
copy free. 
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• American Economic Association 

1313 21st Avenue, South . - 

Nashville, Tennessee 37212. 

# Aifnerican Marketing Association 

222 South Rivarside Plaze, Suite 606^ 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

9. Society of Government Economists 

P.O. Box 39066 ^ ^ 
: Washington, D.C: ^20015 
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6. GEOGRAPHERS 



Wien you; think of geography does 
it bring to mind pictures of "far 
away places^^with .grange sounding 
names"? Do^^you think of yonr^ 



self in a pith helmet adventuring 
to Zan2ibar? It is true that sonie 
geographers do assist other na- 
tions or chart remote areas/ but 
"moBt geographers are concerned 
with problems closer to home* 

Geographers study space and place; 
. they study land formations vol- 
canos and^yarieys; they study water 
from bay to bathtub. They study 
the presence of minerals and they 
study dirt. They look at plant 
life supported by the soil and 
they are concerned about the. cli- 
mate that is a help or a hin- 
drance. JSeographers relate these 
studies of space and place to peo- ■ 
pie and their problems of choos- 
ing places to live, finding work, 
and- -governing -themsel ves . - - - - 

^. Different Geographers. Handle 
Different Problems 

* Economic G ebgra phers 

Economic geographers want answers 
to questions.. Where is the best 
place to establish a business? 
Are there< existing natural re- 
sources? Is there transportation 
ayailablo? What are the geographic 



barriers to trade? Economic geo- 
graphers might also be concerned 
with the current^ problems of 
.farming-^^fw^i^^h-^surp-l^s-in-q 



and famine in another) ,= with fords 
try, and with fishing . They are 
interested in marketing activities 
* " over what mountains did your 
cornflakes pass before they hit 
your bowl? = 

Physical Geographers . ^^ . 

Physical geographers study geologi- 
cal formations^ their structure 
and how they change. They are in- 
terested in water, climate, aftd 
animal or vegetable life and how, 
each affects the other. ^ Do many 
hikers wear down a mountain? Will 
a flood change the course of river 
rapids or the soil for Aunt Flora's 
next crop of chrysanthemums? 
^lysical geographers^are^ of ten^ in- 
volved in ecological studle?. 
They study the effect o£ waste dis- 
posal on surrounding areas, the 
possible drainage of industrial 
waste into a nearby swamp or swim- 
ming pool. Other physical geo- 
graphers do el&vation studies. 
If you struggle to the top of a^ 
crag, you may find that a geo- 
grapher has been there before you^ 
to place a tnetal plaque telling 
the number of feet above sea Level.. 
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Othei-s study access: there are 
still. areks' in the world which 
are yery difficult to reach. 
Some physical geographers may 
consider the effect of terrain 
and.. climate on things as differ- 
ent- as military defense and 
'health. 

• Political Geographers 

Political geographers concentrate 
on how political processes affect, 
geographic boundaries and vice 
versa. How did World War II 
change a pre- 1940 map of the 
MxldI^^HQw_niany^aSa te5 are bo un-^ 



ded by rivers or. mountain ranges? 
Is an ocean point a good location 
for a planned housing development 
for low-income families? Why do 
certain ethnic groups live on the 
river in the south side of a 
city? The boundaries a political 
geographer is concerned with may ^ 
be local or international; some- 
day perhaps, even intergalactic. 

• Regional Geographers \ 

A regional geographer .combines 
the interests of the physical^ 
economic, and political geographer 
and looks at one geographic region. 
The region may be as small as 
Altoona or as large as North 
America^ The_limits of a particu- 
lar study may be set by the personj 
business, or' government requesting 
it.'Sjt may be a study of agricul- 
tural^arketing or the effects of 
water pfe^llution throughout the 
region,. \ln addition to, special- 
ised knowiedge of the region's 
geography, the geographer is ex- 
pected to understand the language 
and culture to some degree. 



• Urban Geographers 

. *' =■ . ' ■ f. 

The urban geographer's concerns 
are similar to those of the region- 
al geographer in that the. economic , 
political, and^physical interrela- : 
tiohships of an area are considered * 
Urban ""geographers may be involved 
in city planning (in placing parks 
and; apartment clusters) ; in urban 
renfewal; in soning Callowing cer- 
tain areas for industrial deVelop- 
men|t3 ; in assessing land value; 
andj in setting traffic patterns. 
More than many other geographers 
they muat be aware of Federal and 
lo ckl l egisl ati mi af fecting a 
ticular city or the atonrstration 
of a particular program. 

• Cartographers 

Cartographers transform the curved 
earth to flat paper* This is a 
precise and time-consuming task 
often requiring drafting talent; 
and the use of complex machines 
such as computers md photogram- 
metric devices which help in lo- 
catingy or plotting, specific 
points. Thei^e are many decisions 
to be made before a map is com- 
pleted: what kind of a map do you 
want one to show roads, one %o 
shqw elevations, one. to show water 
depths^ one to show population 
density?- What scale will be used? 
Doeis oneTiicK" e^ 
represent 100 miles? What type 
sizes will be used in printing the 
map? What colors of ink? What 
symbols indicate swamps or gas 
stations, or military installa- 
tions? Cartographers make these 
decisions. 
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A Geographer Completed a Project 
One Example 

To choose the best site for Mabel's 
IVleat Market, or a new industry ^ a 
geographer will do a great deal 
more than picking a nice shady 
spot: Research is done on the 
local population I on transporta= 
tion and traffic patterns , on 
agriculture and local products, on 
soil and geologic structures. The 
geogxdpher might consult economists 
and etigineers familiar with the 
area. Area residents might be in- 
terviewed to see if they would wel- 
come' a new business. The g-aogra- 
Pe^ni^earh"aboW^ocar^I^^ " 
^ State zoning laws which may affect 
the , site location. 

When ail necessary information 
has been gathered, the geographer 
studies all the evidence; certain 
factors will be more important 
than others- If there are many/ 
grocery stores already in the area, 
obviously Mabel's Market jvill not 
thrive. On the other hand/ if 
zoning ordinances are currently 
restricting, but the town welcomes 
the- idea of Mable*s with enthusi- 
asm, there is a chance that a 
vote would change the zoning. 

Possibly, the geographer will 
suggest two sites, each with dif- 
ferent advantages and disadvan- 

^ tagesv^^-A^ report^on^the^p^sibl^^ ^ 
sites will have to be presented. ; 
clearly so that the people^ making 
the decisions will understand all 
the facts. The report might be 

^ given in a speech to a Board of 
Directors, using. tables and graphs 
as illustrations. Perhaps site 
photographs or maps will be pro- 
vided with a written report , A 
geographer with training in plan- 
ning would include steps for car- 
rying out the location of Mabel's 

^ and note the budget for each step. 



Where Geographers Werk 

If you think of geographers as 
ranging across the countryside, it - 
may be surprising to learn that .the 
largest number of geographers teach 
in high schools, colleges, and unl-- 
veTsities.■ CSee chapter on educa- 
tors 0 Geographers are also eni- 
ployed by city and county goyem-, 
ments as planners, as directors of 
urban renewal, as consultants on 
various problems. State govern- 
ments commission geographers to '.-vJ'^ 
carry out particular studies, such r-^^ 
as the way a planned dam may alter 
the fishing of an area. 



The" Federal government hires . geo- 
graphers to work in many different 
departments such as Defense Map- 
ping, Aeronautical Chart and In- 
formation Center, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey j Bureau of Census, 
' the National Weather Service, and 
the Bureau of Land Management. A 
geographer in government might hold 
varied jobs from locating a missile 
silo to deciding if Penobscot Bay ^ 
is really^ a geographic bay, and 
therefore, correctly named . Some 
geographers serve as attaches in 
United States Embassy offices in- 
foreign countries, where they ob- 
tain and exchange map information. 

Geographers working for private 
business often assist in choosing 
the"^belT^l^tmwB^ f «"ne^^ 
panding enterprises such as chains 
of fast food; stores. Sometimes 
they plan railroad or air routes 
for getting a product to . its mar- 
ket. Sometimes they research ef- 
fects of' a new resorr community on 
an existing, town sewage system. 
Geographers might also work for ^ 
textbook and map publishers/ for 
travel agencies, or for private 
research foundations. 
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College Preparation Is Necassary 

Acquiring the skills of a geogra- 
pher takes years of training. 
After high school, four or more 
years of college is required. 
Not all who work in the field 
concentrated their study specific- 
ally on geography while in col- 
lege; math or engineering mght 
have been the maih course with a 
number of courses in geology^ geo- 
graphy, or education. 

A person with a Bachelor of , 
Arts or ScienGe degree in geo- 
graphy and the required courses 
-in -edueat4on-aould -teaGh-4n-We~~ 



mentary or high school. Another 
person might cHoose further study 
in cartography. Other four-year^ 
college graduates with training 
in geography might become junior 
planners^ or work as editors for 
textbook firms after they acquired 
some teaching experience. 

Most practicing geographers 
spend at least two years after 
college earning a master's degree* 
Many study for three or more 
years beyond college and earn a 
doctoral degree. A doctorate is 
an asset to a geographer in find- 
ing work and a necessity for those^ 
who want to teach in colleges and 
universities. All geographers 
have basic training in geography; 
specialty course arr^lso taken , 
Economic geographers take many 
iiics courses J physical geo- 
^aphers study geology and per- 
)S meteorology, The political 
geographer is helped by courses 
in history, political science, 
and sociology. The urban geo- 
grapher should understand the 
legislative process. The Carto- 
grapher takes many special cour- 
ses in various aspects of map- 
making* 



A Geographer Also Needs 
Special Skills 

In addition to an ability to pre- 
sent information clearly and to read 
Bnd sometimes construct maps, the 
geographer often has special train- 
ing in surveying and in the use of 
meteorological instruments , Aerial 
photographs and photographs ^.taken 
by satellites requii:e a trained, eye 
to spot specific geographic fea- 
tures a mountain does not stick 
up on an aerial photo. Knowing how 
to use a computer to compile sta- 
tistics or to pinpoint map readings 

is an asse t to all geographers. Oc- 

caHonSriy^a~geographer is cailed 
upon to construct models' of terrain* 

Finding Work 

Geographers looking for government 
jobs are usually required to pass 
a written exMiinatipni Others 
often look for openings in Jobs in 
Geography , published ten times ^ . . 
yearly by the As sociatiOTU,of -Ameri- 
can Geographers. The American" 
Institute of Planners also keeps 
its members informed of available v 
positions. Chances for jobs in 
geography are likely to grow as con- 
cerns about land use grow at Feder- 
al/ State, and local levels. Prob- 
lems of urban planning will require 
people with geography and planning 
expertise* ' - - - . vv 

Some Advantages, Some Disadvantages 

In their work, geographers enjoy 
contact vith many professionals, 
such as architects, engineers, 
politicians, and geologists* Occa- 
sionally a task will require travel 
or hiking into a remote area to 
verify a map point* Helping to 
change a run-down neighborhood can ' 
be a great satisfaction, but change 
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often takes a long time and the 
geographer or planner sometiines 
does not see immediate results . 
from the work. Finding a site . 
for new business can be nerve- 
wracking if local residents are 
suspicious or hostile^ but the 
satisfaction of doing a job well 
and of bringing new services or 
jobs to an area often outweighs 
such annoyances. Dealing 'with 
a variety of people and pTOblems 
requires a cool head and an alert 
mind^. 

What About You? 



No doubt there are changes cur- 
rently being planned in your 
community a new road, or a 
new business. Public hearings 
often are held to give people 



a chance to exchange ideas about 
proposed changes* There is prob- 
ably someone with geography train-- 
ing involved in planning, the 
changes. Try attending a hearing 
and asking what the geographical 
considerations are. Think about 
how you would plan a new recreation 
area or a business site* 

Almost all geographers - are in^ 
terested in maps* Look at an atlas 
in youir library to see the variety 
of information given. Help your 
family plan a trip on road maps/ 
Or, choose a site for your own/ 
ideal exisitencej whether in a city 
OT^thB^wooiirT~wha^t^ geb^ 
features would be necessary for 
survival J for .enjoyment? Planning 
the uses of space and place'can 
be a challengii)g problem*:. "-. 
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' ■ GQQgraphers A Review . . | '.. - ' . ' 

What do geographerJ^do?________=_^ — — . 

They work with problems of space and piacev | 

Are there different kinds of geographers?^ 

Yes, some help choose the best location for 
businesses. Some study/the boundaries between,. 
.countrlBS, and states, 'Some are Interested in 
changes In the surface of the earth^ahd In oil- 
matev Some want to know how^a nearby rLver or 
. mountain affects city life and Vice-versa. 

Where do geographers work? 
Most teach in schools. 

Others work^for: ' * government agenclis 

• private businesses 
. * book and map pub I Ishers 

Does a geographer/ need special skills and education? 

' Both, Most geographers go to school for two or 
more years after college. Special skills that 
..f^rght be needed 'are: reading sate! I Ite .photos^ 
survey I ng^^us i ng meteoro log i ca I I nstruments, 
usj ng a computer,". - 

What about map-making; , don' t geographers make maps? 

Some do, but most maps acs^made by cartographers* 

Cartographers need a college education and special 
skills in drafting and using com£|ex mapp i ng ma- 
chlnps. Most cartographers work for the govern- - 
ment or for map pub I I sh i ngTCompah ies . 

How does the future Took for geographers? 

QuLte good. Planning the use of land Is a growing 
' part of govet^nment work* But teach I ng Jobs are 

scarce, ^ v. > * - 




Sources of Additional InfoTmation 



Association of Americah Geographers \ 
1710 16th Street., N,W. / . \ 
Washington, D.tf^pOOQ y 

Careers in Geography , edited by Salvatore 
J: Natbli; Free booklet. 

American Institute d£/ Planners 
917 ISth Street, N.WV 
Washington, p. ds. 20005 T,...„_. 

"The Challenge d.f Urban" Planning/) Ralph 
^ Hirsch. Articlel Also has "reading list 
av^rtfatle. 1 ^. .. / 



National Council for^ Geographic Education 
115 North Marion 
Oak ^ ark, Illinois 60501 

Geographers and What They Do . William Wamtz. 
Nevft^York; : Fran^krin Watts, Inc* A 1964. 



Practical Work In Geography v.. /B. J. ^Garnier. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1963, 



POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 



Political science is the study of 
politics^ It is^ not a iure-fire 
method of. electing your favorite 
candidate s though the election of 
; your candidate is part of the 
study. Political scientists are 
interested in the governments of 
towns, counties, states, and na- 
tions. They inyestigate why the 
. government has ^the goals that it 
does, and why'pteople accept those 
goals. What ideas of government 
make democracy different from 
communism or from a^ monarchy? 
political scientists also want " 
/to know about what promotes in- 
/tarnational cooperation and what 
causes : conflict. Is the United 
Nations a successful peace-keep- 
ing body? What causes war? 

The structure of government 
the Congress, the Pentagon, . 
the Trisasury Department, or the 
Parliament and the Central Commit- 
tee are studied carefully by 
political scientists. They want 
to know by what, process goverrt- 
mental goals are carried out. 
Do citizens participate in the 
political process? Is: there a 
yqte? Is there a royal proclama- 

. tion ? Does power in the govern- 
ment rest with the people governed^ 

/with the armyj with the church, / 
with land-holders, or with a king? ■ 




Its are also 
it--hciw--a^_^_ystem of . 
government affects people, '"^How 
. are their lives influenced by . the 
governmental system in which they 
live?' How does it affect their 
worki their diet, their income, 
/or their housing? Does America 
today fulfill; the intentions of 
the Bill of Rights? Do we inter- 
pret our Constitution the same way 
people did 200 years ago? Have 
the mainland^ Chinese created what 
Mao intended 20 years ago? ^ _ 

The questions about governments 
are many; the problems are endless* 
The future, i% a puEzle. Therefore, 
a political scientist usually 
chooses only one facet of politics 
On which to concentrate* A spe- 
cialty might be political partici- 
pation, thfe government of a par- 
ticular country, or international 
relations * 

If You Were a Political Scientist 

If you were a political scientist, 
hired to find out about J,Q, 
Pearlyword's chances for re-elec- 
tion, what would you do? You 
would study J*Q.'s voting record, 
his proposed laws^and the press 
coverage he has recently received* 
You would also study the pbtential. 
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voters --where they live, their 
income/ their age, etc. Records 
on J*Q. .and his legislation would 
be available from his office .or 
the library. To find out about 
public reaction to J.Q. you will 
probably, halve to interview many 
people J in person or on the tele- 
phone. The responses^^ questions 
will most likely be coded for com- 
puter input. Many people may give 
a favorable response when asked 
about Representative Pearlyword's : 
welfare proposals anti this re- 
sponse will- appear on the compu= 
ter printout. However ^ the re- 
sponse, "J/Q. is a #*@a#P'.is 
more difficult to trace to a par- 
ticular ^election issue. 

When all your information has 
been gathered, you wiil decide 
which items are most important. 
Will the Governor's opinion of ^ ^ 
J.Q. matter as much as the opih^ 
ion of the folks from J.Q. 's home 
town? Will his past voting record 
against welfare funding^ affect his 
current proposed .legisiation? . 
^ When you have a clear picture of 
J.QJs chances in the coming elec- 
tion/ you will probably discuss 
your findings with himp You 
might write a report for his ^cam-^ 
paigh manager. ^ You might be askeH 
to predict" J.Q.'s chances of win-- 
ning a higher office in the fu- 
ture. Your task could be to sug- 
gest campaign changes that would 
win more votes,/ or simply to re- 
port current public sentiment. , 

' Where Political Scientists Work 

Approximately 80 percent of poli- 
tical scientists teach in colleges 
and universit4es . (See chapter ■ 
on educators , In addition to 
teaching and administrative du- 
ties, some do research jobs for 
government agencies, or for 

. .. , • . ■ . ■ ■ • 

■ \ ■ - .■ ; 



private firms on a contract basis. = 
Others are paid a fee to write 
occasional articles for magaEines, 
newspapers, or journals in their 
non^teaching time?. 

The Federal government employs 
political 'scientists in the Foreign 
Service 5 the Agency for Internation 
al Development, the Department, of > 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and many other departments. Most ■ 
work for the U*S, State Department, 
in Washington, D.C. State govern- 
ments also hire politiQal scien- 
tists to help , plan, administer, or 
do. research on individual programs. 
Individual elected officials em- 
ploy political scientists as aides 
and advisors . 

Some political scientists work 
for the firms which conduct polls 
that tell us how the public feels 
about a certain issue or how.popu- 
lar a particular candidate is..to- 
day. A few political scientists 
seek ■office themselves. Others 
trained in political science. 

' write . about current events ; Some 
who study political science in 

■college go on to law school or 
graduate study in public admini- 
stration, then. become lawyers or 

^specialists in some branch of gov- 
ernment work. 

In all of these jobs political 
scientists need to be self-disci- 
plined and responsible. They are 
often asked to solve problems 
which have no easily- recognized 
solution, they need energy to 
keep .pressing for information and 
for new ways of approaching prob- 
lems. They need adaptability to 
deal with a variety of pblitilcal 
issues and people. They also need 
patience for detailed work. 
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As a legislativa aide what different tasks and activities 
ara you likely to do during your: working tima?^^;^ \ 

* 1 help the Representative's constituents 1 

I send copies of legislation; help som^ i 

: . Jobs, taklLthem theirs 

tests , he I p some find a nswiars ;^ bout " a va 1 I a b le 
services arid !veterans' b©netlts, ,^v^ i " 

^^ I write press releases on I eg I slat Ion /-.png^^ 
- programs^ on action by the ^vernor* : Thei^^ releases 
are reviewed and approved-by the Repre^ 
they ai^e. sent to newspapers, ^ : ; / : ; ' r; U ; ^ 

* I est^ I i shed a f i I I.ng and J rideK system -on I eg I s I a- 

V tlve bills, those I nl tiated by my boss as wfe I I as those 
f i led by others,. - ■ ; ; 

* I maintain contact with lobbyists who represent 
special I nterest groups* J : '-.^^^ . ' ^ ^^'^ J i 

I coordinate the search for co I lege-studertt volunteers 
to work for legislators. . ^- ' ' ^ 

Do you have\ much iTidependenee in .your work? 

A great deal. The Job grows with you/ "Work creates ^ 
more work. When I see that work neisds- to be done, I ' 

What was your educational preparation? 

I have a B.A* In Ftol itlcal ;Science,- but I .an self-taught 
to a great extent. , \ ' 

How did you. get your job as a legislative aide? 

I spent one year as a volunteer for a ; pol i ti ca 1 campaign ' 
and Introduced myself to my current boss at the victory 
party. I applied for this posltidn vff|_Me I was still 
a student- • 

How might otjiers get a job like yours? 

^ Sending a formal Job application. Usi^g personal 
contacts, ^ ; ^ ' , 



Are there any special skills which are helpful to a person 
in your position? ^ ^ , ^ ' 

Yes't you need to have, some ab I llty to write draft versions 
, of l€igls!atlon and to do legal^ researrch*; / 

You need an abi I Ity to read quickly and write well. It 
\ is helpful to have some graphic arts skills for campaign 
literature. ' ." \ 

at_ p^r toenail 

You need to be able to work with people with different 
philosophies. You need to believe in the political 
process. ' .. 



Educational Preparation " Finding Jobs ^ 

For those seeking jobs, help is 
most often found through ^contacts , 
Professors can advise their gradu- 
ate students about, teaching open- 
ings- A student who has volun- 
teered to^ work 'for a political cam- 
paign may hear .that another can- 
didate needs help or that an in- 
cumbent has an opening . for an aide* 
Government opening? are. usually 
posted in the agency where the 
opening exists; these jobs usually 
require a written examination in 
addition to interviews. 

The. American Political Science 
Association has a placement ser- ^ 
vice to help its members find jobs* 
■And if new graduates find 'jobs^ 
they are both very . talented and 
very lucky. There are very few 
job openings in teaching. or in 
gdvemment ^.work, ^ Perhaps a re-, 
vamped legislative system will 
authorize funds for aides and ad- ^ 
visors for each member of State 
legislatures and^he U.S. Congress, 
but until that tim'e, there are more 
.political ; scientists than^ there . are 
jobs*. This situation is likely to 
continue for five to ten years. 



Students who graduate from a. four- 
year college with a bachelor -s 
degree in political science may 
find work as trainees in. govern- 
ments programs, in personnel work, 
orj with the right cdntacts, as 
legislative aides A master* s ^ 
degree^ obtained after several 
years of further study^, is helpful 
when looking for a job in private 
research firms* A master's de- 
gree is also needed for teachings ^ 
in community and junior colleges. 

A doctoral degree, which; re-^ 
quires seven. or more years of.edu- 
.cationai training after high 
school, is essential to most po- 
litical scientists* Political 
scientists who are directors- of 
government agencies- and those who 
teach at colleges and universities 
must have a doctoral /degree* 

. In addition to their knowledge 
of politics political scientists 
should be familiar with economics^ 
geography, sociology, and history* 
The ability to work with statis- 
tics"' is also an asset. ' 
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There is some possibility for 
back=' and- forth movement in pbli- 
ticaj science jobs. Some teach- 

,ars leave their studies for govern- 
ment jobs, some government o££l- 

.cials return to teaching/ There 
are also' opportunities for advance- 
ment.. Once in a job, a political 



.scientist may hope to become a 
chief; advisor to a government = 
agency or perhaps administrator . 
of a government program or depart- 
ment. A person might hope to leave 
a job as advisor to a State Repre^ 
sentative for the office of a 
U.S. Senator. 



^Satisfactions and Difficult i es 



What do you find satisfying about your job as a^ 
legislative aide? ■■ 

I like to meet people; ! enjoy calling constituents 
and giving thgm good news. It's satisfying to set 
up a good system (like my bill i ndexj^that-- works ^ 
well and. to participate in somejway. in the passage 
of mepnlngful legislatibn. [ . 

Are there any aspects of your job that are upsetting? ' 

;There are about any Job* t don't like to' give a 
constituent bad news.. Thoy fhink it*s my fault* 

1 1 's d It? icu 1 1 to cope wl th d I^sappoi htrhent when 
you feol that someone you like has voted the 
"wrong" way, I am painfully aware that some good 
work gets shot^down = through pol itica I .games> 1. 
could not work for someone who operated in this way. 

Were there any particular experiences which led you - 
into the political science field? - 

Yes/ In high school I parttcipated in the^Model 
United Nations program. Later 1 was active in the 
antl^war movement where I met some very dynamic 
- and ■ cdmmi tted peop I e, I also fearned a lot by 
listening while tending bar at political parties 
(and I didn't have to pay to get in). 
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single course of action on each 

issue, ' : ■ ' ^ , " / 

Vblunteer to Work for a local 
candidate for elertiOTTT; Study 
your local governnient to see what 
^action you can take to make .changes, 
to influence other votes, and to 
make your opinion knovm to offi- 
cials. Also learn what opportuni- 
ties.: for infruencing' the government 
are not within your reach or the 
reach of the average citizen. Even 
if you do not choose to beconie a 
political scientist, a lifetime of 
involvement in the political pro- 
cess can be interesting arid de- 
manding. ■ _ / •• ' ■ " •• : ■• 



Sources of Additional Information 



• Departmental Services Program 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue ' - } \ / 
Washington, D.C./20036 

Careers and the Study of Poldtical Sclfnce . 
Mary h/ Cur 20n, editor'" Booklet , single 
copies 25^, ^ 

• American Academy of Political and Social Science 
3937 Che.stnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

■ ^ publications List gives an idea. of varied 
'topics of interest to political scientists 
and other social scientists. ^ . • ^ 



Is Political Science for You? 

To find out if the field of poli- 
tical science is for you, ask 
yourself which courses you most 
enjoy now. If the answers are - 
history, ■civics , or sociology 
you're on the right track. If 
dealing with many different prob- 
lems upsets you, political science 
may not be for you. Read current 
news magazines; imagine your ad- 
vice to congressional leaders on 
campaign financing, or honoring ... 
our military commitments . in var- 
ious .parts of the world, . Imagine 
some of -the possible conflicts in- 
volved in having to recommend a 



8. SOCIOLOGISTS 



Sociologists study the many groups that man forms 
" . fami 1 1 es,. tribes, communities, and states, and 

a great variety of socia I , rel igious, bus! ness, 
. . and other organizations that have arisen out of ' . 

. .. ' 1 J v i ng- together.. They study ^ and behavl or and- 1 n-- - 

teration of these groups, trace the! r or Igin and - 
growth, and analyze the i nf I uence of i group activf- 
tles =on I nd i V 1 dua I members J 

Some sociologists specialize, in 
problems o£/ithe family. Some are 
most interested in. urban problems, 
Others 'cbncentrate on the effects 
of living in^\^a rural setting or^ 
in an underdeyeloped country. 
Sysfems of education; economics, . 
or politics, and their effects on 
each other and on people are stud- 
ied.- Sociologists analyze methods 
of influencing^ public opinion^ and 
of dealing with large crowds of 
people* The methods of sociologi- 
cal research of surveys,' of 
case studies, of controlled ex- 
periments " ,are the primary con- ' 
cern of other sociologists'. ■ 

. .All sociologists are concerned 
with nonns , or accepted behavipr 
and beliefs which group members 
use to regulate . their actions. 
They are interested in how members 
function wit^hin accepted ''normal*^ 
behavior patterns. They also 
want to know what happens when a 

^Raymond W. Mack; A Career in Sociology , p,6. 
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group memberKdeparts from no™ 
behavior* ^ If faces are usually 
painted blue, what happens when 
. a group member paints ' his/her ^ 
face red? , ^ 

How Does A Sociologist Study Groups? 

All sociologists conduct research. 
If a 'sociologist decided to study 
a group of 16-year-old friends, 
there are many waysi the study 
could be carried out. 

First, the sociologist would ask 
a question --- for example, -^How 
do group members interact on an' 
individual^ basis?" or ''On what 
basis do members choose a group 
leader?''^ To answer the question, 
the sociologist uses various meth- 
ods of gathering facts. ^ The soci- 
ologist might just observe the 
group. The sociologist might par- 
ticipate in the group hang 
around with the gang for a while. 
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go to tlass,; meet with group mem- 
bers in the hallways and after 
school. Eventualiy each member 
of the group would probably talk 
to the sociologist privately^ or 
fill out a questionnaire construc- 
ted by the spciologist. The socXy 
ologist might ask: "Who are your 
best friends?" *-If you have a , 
school problem, which of your ^ ^ 
friends would help?" "If you are 
upset about an argument at home,'-' 
which of your friends would you 
tell?*'. A chart might be made 
showing whom each member of th*s 
group picked as a best friend. 



Griselda 



Irma 



11 

Herman 



Alfred 



The sociologist might look at^" 
town records ^ to find informatio^n 
about' the^ family of each group 
membei'=--^'He/she might want to 
know whatl^ work the family members 
do and how much money they make* 
If school records are available^ 
grades or, the reports of the guid- 
ance counselor^ could be exajnined. 
Home-room teachers ^ neighbors, 
and relatives of group members 
might be interviewed. 

At each step of research, the , 
sociologist carefully notes every 
fact. .Notes may be so precise 
that they indicate how many times 
per day each member of the group 
talks to another member. Where, 
the conversations take place might 
also be noted- 
Next, the sociologist studies 
the facets gathered and decides ^ 
which are the most mport ant. 
Facts may be organized in tables , 
or in graphs . Certain sets of 
facts may be compared or related^ 
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for example, the student with many 
home prdblems may talk more fre- 
quently with certain group members 
who offer support,' / 

Drawing oh specific information 
the. sociologist is able to make 
general statements about the group. 
.Examples of such statements might ^ 
be: members talk frequently , and 
each offers the other- sympathetic 
help for family problems; the 
group meets daily at Iggie's Ice 
Cream, Griselda is the group leader 
in this setting because she buys 
everyone hot fudge sundaes, 

= The" sociologist might compare 
relationships in^ Griselda* s group 
with those of another group in 
school, ^ If every group in school 
were studied the sociologist would 
probably use a computer to file, 
and sort information. After com- 
pleting a study, the sociologist 
writes a report telling how the 
research was conducted. Certain 
sociologists prefer to conduct re- 
search through" controlled experi- 
ment; others prefer "a method in- 
volving sympathetic. understanding - 
of group processes. Describing the 
methods which were used for .con- 
ducting research is a very impor- 
tant part of the sociologist's 
report J because different research 
methods may lead to different con- 
clusions from the same set of facts. 

In the reports the sociologist 
also tells the conclusions reached. 
Each conclusion is carefully docu- 
mented with facts and figures. ^ 
If the. report. states that group 
members get along with their par- 
ents, the responses of students 
and parents to survey questions 
wilV be quoted. The repd^t may 
define layers of society in a 
school Griselda 'is. cons|idered 
a leaderi Gus is considered a: - . 
loser. Or it may descofifce how. 
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various groups conflict and coop- 
^erate. Do the artists get along 
with ^the jocks? ' The report will 
, outline the norms of the students. 
It may tell how a new student 
learns vyhat. is Important on the 
high school scene ^or how students 
who do not conform to the expec- 
tations of other . students are. made 
to feel uncomfortable* 
- - . * ■ 

The sociologist's report might 
be published- as part of a textbook 
or in a jouma-Jl for other socio- . 
logists/ CTJie students and their 
schbol would not be identified by 
name unless they had given their^ 
-permission, 3 - Itj might be presented 
to the school committee or to the 
guidance departnient. Or, it might 
be s.ubmitted to a private research 
firm which had sponsored the study. 
In any case^ the sociologist must 
write clearly. 

W here Sociologists Work 

Sociologists toach^ do research, 
i counsel ^ and administer. Approxi- 
mately 80-90 percent of sociolo- 
gists teach in colleges and uni- 
versities. Many of them^ carry 
out research projects and write 
journal articles in addition to 
teaching* 



sociologists conduct studies 
for government^ for hospitals, for 
private businesses. Some socio-. 
logistH working for government 
agencies do population surveys. 
Others study the effectiveness of 
public health or education pro- 
grams in different neighborhoods, 
and more spciologists are becoming 
involved in urban planning, ,In 
evaluating health care systems, 
sociologists might ask: '*What , 
kind of peqple_.receive good midi- 
cal care?" ^'Where are doctors* 
offices^ located?'* Opportunities 



for sociologists to work in mentar ' 
health research are growing, - 

Sociologists may work, for polling 
firms like the Harris and Gallup' . 
polls which sample national opinion 
on current issues ^ For private 
^ industry sociologists work with 
personnel problems ^ do public rela- 
tions work 5. and conduct public opin- 
ion surveys on company image and 
new products . 

Sociologists are also employed in 
marriage and family clinics, in 
youth organizations such as the ^ 
Y^CA, and in conDtiunity centers* 
In these settings .they might coun- 
sel individuals with problems or ^ 
administer community-wide programs 
for health screening or recreation. 

Criminology - A . Growing Fieldr 

An increasing rium^ber of sociolo- 
gists are working as criminologists 
studying the causes and definitions 
of crime as well as ways of pre- 
venting crime. Are oyr institu-/ 
tions for dealing with crime 
prisons and, the court systems -- 
effective? What is the. social or- 
ganization of a prison? How do the 
processes of punishment, probation, 
and rehabilitation function? Soci- 
ologists might act as pirobation or 
parole officers, as counselor^-to— ™- 
juvenile offenders, or even as 
police commisionerS'L Others may 
be hired as consultants' to research 
a specific topic. Jobs for soci- 
ologists Kith private correctional 
services are increasing. = 

Educational Requirements ' ■ ^ ^ 

For. jobs as college teachers, as 
consultants,, or as directors of 
government programs a doctoral, 
degree, requiring or more ' 7 . 
years of study after college. 
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A Director of ^ Research ^^'^St ate Corrections Departineiity' 
Talks About His Job ' ■ ' ; -V^"'"^^- ' 



What tasks do you perform >c 

I do. statistical, report mg|^||^0^ 
through correct iona I I nsflTu^^lons^M^m^ 
■ " tlons sucH^ as- *'How -mariy -pe^^ 

tut ion and what programs ddc/theyivR^nKJc^^^ 

• .1 dp av^luational research . to determi ne|;1:h0^^^ 
tivenriss of d if farent. prog rams and the fof^e^hders/^^^ 
fTKDst and least l ikely to benef it f rpm; titese pr^ 

•grams. ■ ■ .-. ' ■ '- :''''//■'/':: '■ " '^SVMiMi&M^ 

• !_ manage a data I nf onriatiQn system so j'thaJt- i nfbr- r ^ 
mat ion from my ressa/ch' can be used for management 

' ' = a n d po I i cy d ec i i 16 r 

• design researcfiystud 1 as .CquestlonriaJres^^ptG'r^^^^^^ 
on new programsT/iuch as. prison furioMghs a^ 
ha I f--way houses, 

I review ; reports drafts, but ; I don Vt /usual ly write 
reports myself. ' ^ ^ - ; | ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ 

I spend time telling others how research r^^ 
.can be understood and appJIed. T talk to-; the ■ 
^ /State Commlssionier and to pr rsdn: wardens. / 

Do you engage in activities outside ypur work that are 
related to sociology? : / ^ 

Yes, I teach part-time at .a .universItY 'and I g 
talks. at community organizations such as the League 
of Women Voters and the- Lions Club. • ■ . r " 



is needed. Resporisible pbsitions 
in pTObation work and counseling, 
in junior college teaching, as well 
as in research and statistical .work 
are open to those holding master's 
degrees/ Those who have completed 
four years of colleg'e with a major 
in sociology will find limited 
openings, but some may^hope to . 
find a job as 'a caseworker in a 
welfare agency, as a research as- 
sistant, or as an interviewer In 
a public opinion survey for govern- 
ment or private^ industry . College 



graduates might also find jobs as 
administrative "assistants in urban 
renewal programs, or as junior 
planners in recreation or other 
government departments J 

In addition to courses in all 
phases of sociology, including 
research methodology, sociologists 
need courses in economics, history, 
; and political science, and a good 
background in psychology. Those 
who know methods of data processing 
have greater chances of finding 
jobs/ : • 
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Ho w Sociologists Find Jobs 

Job openings— in-taaching are very 
scarce J those that are open are 
most often located \through one's 
graduate, school professors who 
know about openings through the 
'^grapeylne/'* The American Soci- 
ological Association publishes 
the American Sociologist which 
lists employment openings four 
times a ySar* The National Coun= 
cilj on Crime and Delinquency dis- 
tributes a Job Announcement ^ Bui ^ 
letin to. its members. Newspaper 
/listings often indicate openings ) 
for research or administrati'C^# v. 
assistants, and civil servic'e 
announcements are issued for 
openings in government work. 



^^v" , What Kind of PeSple ■ 
are Sociologists? . ^ . 

Because the limits of sociology are 
not clearly definedj sociologists 
need to be independent thinkers who 
can tackle problems of studies >yhich 
have not been tackled before^r^'^Woff-^ 
ing with group^ requires soci'al . 
poise and good communicating skills , 
Counseiors in court sy^ems or in 
family clinics need to deal objec- 
tively with some v^vy emotioni^l 
problems and, on rare occasi^nsl 
with the physical risk i^olved|in 
working with crimina^^oT in tu^- 
down" sections of ci^ties., [ 



Conflict^ and SatisSactibns 



In th.e-Chotce of a careen we all bet our livei. Here 
is-^fhe bet for 'soc to logy ; a f I s I of f er i ng g "eat i 

' herent .interest, variety, and freedom and also the 
risks that attend these great rewards. \^hat inakes / 
going right In sociology so satisfactory Js Just that 
It Is so easy to go wrong. The study of society Is 
na+urariy so J nteresti ng that, I f you are. 'boring or 

^bored, it is your own fault, 2 ' ^ ' \ ; 



Sociologists sometimes work in 
situations' v^liere' conflicts could 
arise, Thep^ may find occasions 
when their 'skill at dealing with 
groups could be. used to manipu^ 
late group thinking or to "sell-* 
^the ideas of a particular indus- 
try or government group. If a 
sociologist is hired by the*wel- 
fare department to research the 
effectiveness of its programs 
and 'the sociologist finds the , 

n 

"Raymond Mack, A Career in Soc 



programs are not effect iveV it is 
possible that the' report will not 
be pubrished in order to pr^eserve 
jobs and reputations. 

On the other "hand, sociologists f 
' find many more situations whprt^ | 
their work is rewarding and useful 
to educators 5 to lawmakers , or to 
' business administrators. They ^ 
take satisfaction from helping ^peo- 
ple understand some of the actions 
. . . . ■ \ 

iQlpgy , 
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and reactions of society and from 
applying the results of their re- 
search to community problems. 

Does Sociology Interest You ? 

Can you be objective about your- 
self and others? Try making a 
chart of the relationships in a 
group to which you belong. Can 
you list certain acf ions which 
would make someone unacceptable 
to your group? Think of groups 
in your^ town such as the Chamber 



of Commerce, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, the Knights of Colum- 
busj the MasonSj or B^nai B-rith. 
How are these groups alike and how 
do they differ? Try to think of 
categories of information such as 
age, sex, jobs and numbers of mem- 
bers^ list of officers arrd duties, 
dues, by-laws, etc., which you 
could research. in all of them. 
Would you enjoy finding out this 
kind of information? If so 5 a 
career in sociology might be for 
you. . ■ 



|f you are interested not Just [n understanding for 
its own sake but in using that understanding in try- 
ing to change the world for the better what you 
conceive to be batter — ^through governmer>t or other 
social service, or even through political action, 
there Is a place in sociology for you, 3 



Raymond W, Mack, A Career in So c iology . 
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Sourcas of Additional Information 



American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street, N.W, 
Washington, 'q.C. 20036 

A Career in S ocio logy . Raymond Mack. 
Free booklet* 

The Fortune Society 
29 East 22nd Street 
New York, New York 10010 

Fbrtune News . A newspaper concerned with 
the prison system and the rehabilitation of 
criminals. 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
41 l^Hackensack Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 

/VCareers in the Criminal Justice System.-' 
Free brochure. Also -extensive reading list 
available which'-is informatiye in itself. 

Books ' . 

Inquiries in Sociology . Sociological Resources 
fo^r the Social Sciences, Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1972. - \ 

Street Corner Society , lyilliam Foote Whyte, 
Chicago: " The University of Chicago Press, \ ' 
1955." ^ ^ ' ' \ 

Elmtown^s Youth . A. B. Holiingshead. Chicagoj 
The University of Chicago Press, 1949. . 
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9. LANGUAGE OCCUPATIONS 



A New York taxi driver loses a 'fare because^ he doesnVt 
know Spanisht A corporate president waits" in silence 
while an Interpreter closes a deal with important 
■Japanese investors. A nurse in Majne can't diagnose 
a complaint because the patient is French Canadian, 
An aspiring opera singer adores Cosi fan tutte , but 
can't understand or sing — a word of It. A gov-, 
ernment scientist learns about the latest breakthrough 
i n^ solar energy a full year after it happens, because 
t'h^e news first came out in Russian. /A'II of these 
people, could do their work, better i they knew a 
foreign language.*. I / 



Language Skills An Asset to 
Many Careers 




The ability to use a langiiiige 
other than one^s own is ah asset 
to any career/ In many cases 
knowledge of foreign languages 
, is not the primary skill requi'Yed 
for obtaining a jbb^ but it is an 
important secondary skill. Being 
able to speak and read a second 
language in addition to having 
skills and training as an astro- 
naut, a^^secretary , an administra- 
tor, pr an agricultural expert is^ 
very:^ important and a definite ad- 
vantage in today*s job market. 



Opportunities to Use Language Skills 

° In .government Jobs (Some Eiamples) 

The Department of Agriculture -- \ 
hires attaches, AM^ches, usu- 
ally are agricultural experts ' ^ 
who also can use a foreign lan-^ 
guage weir enough to be able, to 
help people of another_cauntr^ 
with a farming 'problem. 

The Department .of Justice -- hires 
' 'speakers of many languages to 
help at immigration hearings. 
Needs customs pfficers and border • 
patrol people who can use anothSI" 
^ language, .-r , 



In. 



Richard I. Brod and Lucille J. Honig, Foreign^ Languages and Careers ^p, 5. 
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The Department of State hires 
Foreign Service and Consular 
officiuls. Language skills are 
not a requirement for entry in-- 
..to* the Foreign Service, but df-^ 
ficers are expected to learn a 
foreign language before they are 
promoted. Consular officers ar- 
range visas for citizens of oth^ 

, er countries, Secreta^'^ es with 
the Foreign Service have excel 1^ 
ent chances for travel and ad- 
vancement (often bettor than in 
private business) . The Agency 
for Intemational Development 
hires ecp'nomists and political 
officers with language skillB-.^ 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
needs people with skills in 
Spanish and Native American 
languages for work in ACTION. 



Each agency also has openings for 
varying degrees of language exper- ■ 
tise. Some employees may need 
only skills which will carry them 
through a short social encounter 
-- *-Good morning. Nice weather," 
Others will need to carry on de- ) 
tailed discussions of trade agree- 
ments. Most agencies require that 
employees be U.S* citizens and 
most also require a written exami- 
nation, . / . 

* In Private Business 

Private business has the^^^^a-t&st 
number of openings for people with 
a second language. Spanish, French4 
and Portuguese are the languages 
most , commonly needed. One language 
major who had just been hired by 
a rubber company said. 



^ThB'~Un iTeS^ Na t i o n s^ ^ ^^hires guiaes, 
secretaries and stenographers 
who can speak and read more than 
one language. 

The United States Information 
Agency hires people to pro- 
vide information and cultural 
services such as films, radio 
broadcasts^ books, and pamphlets 
in the language of the host 
CO Lin try. - =_=-^ 

The Peace Corps^ the Department 
of Defense/ the Narcotics Bureau 
of the Treasury Department all 
need people; who can speak a lan- 
'guage in addition to English, 
The Bureau of Census hires col- 
lege graduates trained in econom- 
ics and sociology who also can 
use a foreign language wh%i in- 
terviewing people in their homes 
or when doing population .research* 

^ch government agency has dif-^ 
forent requifements as to what ^ 
professional training (such as 
political science ^ economics , 
agri-business J etc.) is needed. 



From my own knowledge I could 
list thirty large concerns.. wi th 
active multi-national Interests 
: and d i V i s rons . . Caterp \ I lar^ j 
General Motors, United States j 
' Stee^l / Kraftco, Genera I Foods^ i 
! Kodak,' /ust to name a few, al l * 
j. have Marge I nternat iona 1, opera^ 
' tl.ons*/ ^ Foreign Languages and j 
_ _Car?eer6 , p*30.) . . ^ 

Many U, S. companies with offices 
abroad make it a policy to hire 
citizens of the host country. 
Often, however, these companies 
still place executives abroad or ' 
send Qver teams of workers to help\ 
set up new businesses. 

The import/export business 
ears, oil, clothing ''coming from . 
other countries to us, and wheat, 
steel, and cordwood going from our 
country to another -- offers the 
best chances^^^r ^employment in 
private- industry to those with 
language skills. Bilingual 
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Examples of LaTiguage Proficiency Ratings 
■ for U,S, Govarranant Jobs ^ 



Blament^ary Proficiency 

. , Able to satisfy ' routine travel neods and mfnlroum cour- 
tesy requirement^. Can' ask and answer questions on 
topics very f ami I iar to htm,,. Errors in pronuncla^ 
tlon and grarmar are frequent but can be understood : 
by a native speaker^ us^d to deal ing with; fore I'g^ 
attempting to. speak his language. Any person at . 
Cthisl level should be^abl© to order a simple to 
ask for shelter or , I odgjngi:^sk. and give simp 
dl rectlons, make purchases, and tel I time, " ; ^ 

Able to read some personaj and p lace hames^ ,str^ 
ijgns, off Ice and shop designations? ,n 
isolated words and phrases* 

Limited Working Prof icianey 

Able to satisfy routine social demands and. Ilmrted 
Work requirements. Can handle with confidence but 
not with facll I ty most social situations Ihcluding 
1 ntroduct Ions and casua I qonversat Ions about current 
events^ as wel I as work;; faml ly and autobi^ 
- . informfiation, , , ^ -G^^ 

on non-technical subjects, * * Accent,; though -often 
quite fay Ity, Is m+il ! igible*,* Does not have 1; 
thorough or cont I dent contro^ 

' With extensive^ use of a dictionary can get the " 
— ^^general serise of routine business letters. Interna- 
tional news rtems /\ or articles in technical fields 
within: his competence* / ^ ^ : ■ , 

" = ■ . ■- . '\ • ^ N' ■■ ■ 

Minima Professional Proficiancy : , 

Abie,*,to participate in most formal and informal 
; conversations on practrca I / sbclai a ad professional 

topics,.. Vocabulary is broad: enough that he rarely 
' , Ms grope for:: a^word^ 

• foriigh; control of grammar good* errors never Inter- 
fere with understand I ng and rarely disturb the native 
■■''speaker,' ' . / " • . / ■ ' - 

/Able to read standard newspape^ 
- ' the general readerV . rout rne/^ reports 
= ' and technicarmaterjar in /his special *f ie 
^ , 'using a dictionary, / * . ^ 

^School of Language Studies, Foreign Service Institute, U.S, Department 

of Stated = . ' \ 

; ' • • &7 • " ' ' ^ ' ^ . : 
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secretaries |vho are capable of 
talking on th6 phone, writing a 
letter, greeting people, and mak- 
ing appointment? in two languages 
are much in demand. Clothing 
buyers who travel to France and 
Italy can strike a better bargain 
and make a better impression if 
they can speak a little French or 
Italian. The car or bicycle im- 
porter who can speak Japanese at 
dinner will have a better recep-- 
tion than the one who looks blank- 
ly at his bowl of rice/ Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese are the 
languages most ^needed in import/ 
export, but new trade agreements 
have created a growing need for 
Arabic and Chinese. 



follow, ' Banking needs tellers 3 
economists, and foreign exchange 
experts who know another language 
as w^ll as how many rubles or yen 
the dollar is worth today/ 

* In Journalism 

At a crucial point in recent 
history when the United States 
resumed rg I at Ions w j th .Ch I na , 
It was I aarned that only six 
,Ameri can. journa II sts spoke 
Ch[nese._: I n the who I e Mi dd | a 
East at the time of heightened 
Arab- 1 srae I i . conf I 1 cts^ on I y 
one professional Journalist 
spoke fluent Arablc^and only 
a few spoke Hebrew,^ 



• * In Tourism 

American products go to other 
countries and so do American 
people. Tourists from other 
countries come here. Almost all 
hotels -in foreign countries have 
someone who can speak English, ' 
but only small fraction of ho- 
tels and niotels\in this country 
have someone who can handle the 
needs of the foreign visitor who 
does not speak English, Members 
of hotel/motel Project ■ Welcome 
have agreed to have people with 
knowledge of Spanish, Frenchj 
German^ Japahesej in addition 
to English; available to assist 
visitors. Travel agents, dyer- 
seas operators, and tour guides, 
are all better at their jobs i\f 
they can use a language other ^ \ ' 
than their native tongue. \ 

.' In Banking ^ 

Where American people"^and goods ' 
go, American money is sure to 



Obviously American journalists 
abroad who can question people in 
Arabic or in Chinese are going to 
get the best and quickest stories 
for their papers* There are for- 
eign departments of magazines 
like Time , Newsweek ^ and Vogue . 
The Reade r ^s Di gest is published 
in 12 languages* Many textbooks ; 
and some poetry volumes are pub- 
lished in two languages, or bilin- 
gual editions , where English ap- ; 
pears on one page and its equiva- 
lent Spanish, Japanese'^ or Russian 
on the facing page. ^ ■ 

•in the Arts - 



Many people get their first glimpse 
of another country through films. 
Writing' sub-titles requires tho- 
rough understanding of another lan- 
guage. Film dubbing is a way of 
combining language skills with " 
dramatic talent 1 dubbers try to 
\match English words to the mouth 
movements of actors speaking an- 
othar language (or vice versa) . 



Brod and Honig ^ ^ Foreign ^Language5^_and Careers , p. 17. 
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Without dubbing we might imagine 
the heroine to be saying sweet 
"hothings when she is really say- 
ings **You creep, you. are standing 
on my .foot * 

Culturai exchange programs j^ing 
the Bolshoi bailer to New York. 
Agents who arrange such programs 
are going to make a smoother ex"- 
change if they can understand 
Russian. Musicians must be aware 
that espressivQ and pizzicato Ho 
not mean strong coffee/ or a small 
pizza, but "with expression," and 
'-plucked". Museum workers handling 
loan exhibitions from other, coun-^ 
tries and those doing research in 
art history would also ^be helped 
by some ability in another lan- 
guage, ' 



Other Jobs 

Having some skill in another lan- 
guage is useful to many other jobs. 
Anthropologists , sociologists , 
political scientists, geographers, 
and economists may use another = 
language in their work. Historians 
librarians, and lawyers often need 
ability in another language; so do 
policemen, ^ doctors and nurses, 
social workers, and clergy members. 
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LANGUAGE AS A PRIMARY SKILL- .., 
Interpreters, .Translators, Teachers 



Interpreters 

Interpreting -and translating are 
two careers in which language 
skills are of primary importance. 
The dnterpreter listens to some- 
one spisak in Chinese^ in French , 
or in Swahili, and then speaks 
the same words in another lan^ 
. guagej such as English or German. 

Imagine that Inez ^ has . been hired 
as the interpreter for a group of 
American joumal'ists visiting Pe- 
king* If the Premier begins 'his 
welcome in Chinese' and Inez im- 
mediately begins in English , she 
is doing simultaneous interpre - ■ 
tation, interpreting while the ' 



speaker is still talking If tht 
Premier saySj --Nice to meet you/ 
in Chinese and then stops and 
waits for Inez to say the same 
thing in Englishs this is called 
consecutive interpretation * In^ 
terpreters may use .both methods 
in one day, . 

^ Conference Interpreter 

Much of an interpreter - s work is 
done at conferences subh , as the 
Disarmament Conference- in^^eneya. 
Switzerland^ which has L^ted £01 
25 . years , Other internmtional 
conferences are 3 of course ^ of 
shorter duration. Simiiltaneous 
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intet^pretation is preferred at 
conferences. The United Nations 
interpreters do simultaneous in- 
terpretation; the turn of a/^diM 
can bring you a representative's 
remarks in four other languages. 

' Escort Interpreter 

When Chinese acupuncture experts 
come here for'a conference, Inez 
might be hired as their escort 
interpreter. Her tasks would 
incltidej_._h^lping..Hith. hat 
servations;^ ordering meals; mak- 
:ihg phone calls; leading 'tours of 
hospitals, city sights and art mu-^ 
seums; shopping for presents to 
bring Home to the kids; and just 
chatting sociably. During the 
course of a tour she might also 
do some translation of a travel 
brochure, or of correspondence 
from American doctors inquiring 
about acupuncture . 

Translators ^ 

Translators work with written 
words . ; Books written in Russian 
are transiated into English; the 
Bible has been published in al- 
most every known language. . Trans- 
lators refer to languages as 
"source^V and ^*target""languages . 
Tony has been hired to translate 
sales brochures for La Dolce Feeta 
Italian shoes* The brochures are 
written in Italian; this is called 
the source language. Tony will: 
translate the brochures into En- 
giish, the target language. Usu- 
ally the target language is the 
translator U native or '^mother** 
tongue. 

Translators Specialize 

. ...^ ■ . ' 

Translators usually specialize in 

a certain area. Literary trans- 
lators translate novels, plays, ■ 



and poetry. This is very diffi- 
cult work^=since word-for-word 
translations may destroy the art 
and feeling of the original. Here 
the reproduction of the original 
author's thought and feeling is . 
most< important. The English ver- 
sion of Dostoevski's Crime and 
Punishment is considered as great 
a work o£ literature and as power- 
ful as the original Russian. 

Most translators specialize in 
ah area of non-fiction writing. 
Scientific -tTrmslato^^^ 
in chemistry, medicine/ aeronau- 
tics, or physics for example. 
Other trginslators are specialists 
in law or ecpnomics. Translators 
who specialize understand the 
vocabulary of^tlieir field and 
usually have some basic training 
in the specialty.. 

What Translators Do 

A translator with a letter, a 
research report, or an advertise- 
ment to translate will first read 
the entire text for general under- 
standing. As reading progresses, 
"unknown words are underlined. 
Next the translator looks up un- 
known words in dictionaries., ^ or 
may refresh his/her memory about 
a new process mentioned by check- 
ing a research report. A trans- ^ 
lator must have available and 
know how \^o; use a great many ref- 
erence boolks. After all unknowns 
have become knowns,-the translator 
prepares a first 'draft. It might f 
be typed or tape-/recorded. When 
the draft is completed, the trans- 
lator checks it for accuracy. 
The report must be as easily read 
in English as it was in the origi- 
nal, language . Usually several 
drafts are made before. a , trans- 
lation is complete. A trahslator*s 
work is sometimes checked by a 
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reviewer or revisor, a person 
with a lot of experience in both 
translation and work in. a spe- 
cialized field. Reviewers point 
out errors or spmctimes change 
the translation to be sure that 
it is understandable. 

Translators, like interpreters, 
often work at conferences 'and 
meetings. Translators at con- 
farences usually work in teams . 
Some meetings require word-for- 
^wprd transcij.pts^ on . . 

short summaries of proceedings, 
if a word-^ for- word report of pro- 
ceedings is! needed quickly trans- 
lators may work in ten--mihute 
shifts, using a tape recorder 
while in the meeting. Next, the 
translator does the translation 
and passes it immediately to a 
typist. If there is no hurry, , 
a translator may have several 
months in, which to prepare a ver- 
batim report. 

Trainin g and Preparation 
for Intei^preters and Translators 

A college degree is usually ne- 
cessary for translators and in- 
terpreters .because they need to 
know a great deal about the his- 
tory, politics , art , and litera-. 
ture of ^o-tk their own country and 
other Countries. Translators and 
.interpreters must know correct 
grammar, spelling and phrasing; 
they must understand gestures and. 
slang. For example, the European 
gesture for parting in some coun- , 
tries looks -very much like an 
American "come here*^ Interpre- 
ters and translators also need to 
understand different dialects or 
variations in accent and usage, y 
w.tihin a language. Special train-/ 
ing courses for certification in / 
translation and iaterpretation / 
are available. in sevjeral schools,/ 



Special Skills 

Translators and interpreters are 
often competent typists and steno- 
graphers Verbatim reporters at 
the United Nations take shorthand 
at 2'dO words per minute* Trans- 
lators and interpreters have li-^ 
brary, skills which enable them to 
use dictionaries , encyclopedias , 
knd research reports with easei. 
They operate recording machines 
and often heft earphones and micro- 
phones -from- one^conference room-to - 
another. Interpreters must concen- 
trate on every word said, and re-- 
member each phrase without stumb- 
ling, .^Devotion to accuracy is 
important for both the interpreter 
and the translator. Just imagine 
the^ differences between our "to^" 
*'too,'* and "two," between a home/ 
*'run," a '*run in a stocking," and 
a trial "run*' and some 'of a 
trans later -s and interpreter's 
problems are obvious. 

When you think of physical skills 
needed by interpreters and trans- 

. lators, you might think of a strong 
krm for ^sa^ying suitcases from 

. city to cityV or the good hearing 
needed for interpreting, but who 
ever considered a strong tongue 
and vocal chords? The opera star 
and the interpreter can both 'be 
put out of service by a hoarse 
voice. The ability to form cer- 
tain sounds;' like the "click" 
sound called for. in some African - 
languages takes, a great deal of 
practice and a flexible tongue, 
kissing fish could probably sound 

/a better French "u" than most 

/Americans on their first try. 
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Personal Qualities 

Certainly in the ■case of a free- 1 once translator 
working at home, se I f^di sc i p I i ne is essent4^ K 
Perfpctionism is useful, both In polishing the 
English of the finished text and in getting the 
proper terminology. Finally, honesty: not taking 
on work beyond one^s abiMtles, and meeting dead^ 
lines religiously. Failure to attend to the latter 
two pointsM^s invariably fatal to a career. 

-A Translator 



Sometimes a great deal of tact is 
called for in explaining the cus- 
toms of one country to visitors 
from another. Grabbing, your' roast 
with your hands may be frowned on^ 
at the Ritz, but in another place 
it may be the only po/ite thing 
to do. Aunt Suzabeile may be able 
to dream fluently in four languages ^ 



but she has difficulty making 
travel arrangements] she is not 
likely to adapt well to life as 
a. travel iing interpreter. = Adap- 
tability and independence are two 
personal qualities needed .^or Vhi 
kind of w^ork; Interpreters need 
the poise f common to all good pub- 
lic speakers and they need to be . 
quick thinkersV 



Talking with a Tranilator Who Runs His Own Business 



What different kinds of tasks do you do during your ^ 
working time? ; 

In order of time spenti frbm^most to leasts I 
translate tSKts on my dictating rriachlnej' lel I my 
services to clients; do the minimum amount of of- 
fice and administration work needed to oversee my 
office help and" typj.sts* 

In what particular geographic areas are there likely 
to b^e high concentratiohs of translators? 

Washington, D,Cv has the^ largest number of trans-; 
latoTs, tol lowed^by .New York City, but a free-lance ^ 
■;translatpr can work weU anywhere as long as the 
postp I serv I ce eKists.v ' ■ . 
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What about the future? What do you think the 
general outlook through the next five years for 
people who are translators; will they baabje to 
find work? | . \ ^ , . - . - , ./ 

Yes, but Vhey must keep abreast of tH©; situation 
through membersh 1 p In organ Izat Ions: such as the , 
American Translators Assoc iat|ori* They .must- se 
the languages, that form a pool of w^kTCe.g; ^ 
Russian, German, French In the -case, of; techni 
translatorBi Arabic, Farsi, and Romanian foi^ :thbse 
with political or I ntel II gence careers in: mind) 
They must provo their super Ipr I ty -fo thef^V^^ 
^^^^fT^ferTb ri Trl ns^^ hiy"Cl'Utrer7iair^^ 
and often gllve It a badrnamet , ' ^ 

What changes do you foresee in twenty yeprs? V 

I ncreasedAise of computer-'Stored vocabularies ' ■ . 
and glossaries, decreased ' Importance of p^aper , 
dictionarilsi ' ^' si' ]V''' 

* More use. of\ teletype and telex to I ink :trans-f;^ 
lator and c| ient^ rather than the slow ;and: ih-^ ^ 
ef f 1 cl ent ma 11 ; ; . ' ' ; - ' 

• Universal usle of dictating equipment instead of ? 
typ I to prpduce translations. . _ ; 



Finding Jobs 



/ 



After all their training is coin- 
pleted, how do translators and 
interpreters find jobs? Those 
who Want ^to work for the United 
Nations take a written examina- 
tion* Most government jobs are 
obtained by tajcing the . Federal 
Service Entrance Examination and 
follow-up interviews. The Asso- 
ciation of Professional Transla- 
tors has a placement service. ^■ 
Membership in the American Trans- 
lators As55ciation and the Amijrl- 
can Society, of Interpreters may 
= provide needed contacts, . Lis:s 
of translators with specialized 
skills are maintained in London 
and New York. There are-direa- , 
tories sucH as the International- 



Directory of Translators which 
record qualifications of indi- 
viduals. - Free-lance interpreters 
and translators mug t pound dodrs 
and use the pl\pne to reiliind commer- 
cial^ services, businesses, and 
publishers 'of their talents and 
availability. 

Free- Lance Work 



The majority of interpreters and 
.translators do free-lance work. 
They do not work for any single 
company and do not receive a 
salary, Some interpreters and 
translators sign .term contracts 
with an employer for the length 
of a- book, a research report, a 
conference, or a tour, they are 
then paid a^ fee on completion of 
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their work. Interpreters are 
usually paid by the day, and 
while they are trawl ling, all 
their expenses are paid. Trans- 
lators may^be paid by the day, 
by the page, by the number of 
words translated, or by the hour. 

'IVork Settings " 

Interpreters and translators, who 
work full-time and who are paid 
salaries are rare indeed. There 
-are-oniy-severai hundred in" the"^"> 
country and most of them work foT^ 
the U*S. Government. The Langi^^ge 
Service Division of the U 
partment of State has the 
staff of full-time interp 
and translators; it al 
ly free-lance worker 




ferences and special/'assignments 



If the target Ian 
an interpreter or 
this division ne 
other languages 
pretation ort 
English^^ only 
is required 



e is English, 
ranslator for ' 
7to . know two 
I£ the inter- 
lation^is from , 
he other language . 
le joint Publica- - 



tions Research Service of the 
Department of Commerce does many 
translations for other government 
agencies. 

When thinking of • interpreters 
and translators, many people.^think 
immediately y6f the United Nations . 

. interpreters must know-three^ 
of the *five official U.N. languages 

Chinese, English, French, Span- 
ish, and. Russian. Very few Ameri- 
cans have been able to meet the 
difficMlt requirements for a job 
as a U.N. interpreter or transla- 
tor., . ^ ; . 

Commercial translation agencies \ 
are businesses which translate 
.wliatever people heed translated 
correspondence, architectural 
instructions , business contracts , 



or research reports^-- for a fee. 
Some agencies have a small full- ^ 
time staff, but since there are so 
many languages to be translated, 
most maintain a list of translators 

with their languages and areas of 

special knowledge. The agency 
calls the translator, who is paid 
by the agency when the - translatiori 
is completed. 

,A,few translators and interpre- 
ters are employed on a salary basis 
^;:.by^uIti-natlonaL.priAAate=^b^ 
and research foundations. 

Advancement 

_ — — — I — _ - 

€t is occasionally possible for a : 
stenographer with language exper- . 
tise to bi^eak into the translationv 
field by doing some transdatioTi 
at conferences/ Translators and 
interpreters who have been working 
for years o'ften move up to become 
reviewers and revisQrs^o£-other:.. 
translator's work. Interpreters 
move up to becGpfe coordirtator^ of 
all interpreting activities at 
Targe conferences/ They often have 
a hand in actual planning of some 
international conferences, since 
much of the success of the meeting 
depends upon good interpretation: 

Problems and Satisfactions 



Some of the problems an escort in- 
terpreter faces are bbvijous 
irritable and ^demanding ' tour mem-' 
bers, and the pressure^ and ex- 
haustion of constant travel and ^ 
irregular hours. . / 

Other problem| are not so obvious* 
The^ interpreter ^must be very care- 
ful ITot -to allow his/her personal- 
ity to intrude while interpreting 5^ 
A peacemaker must faithfully trans-- 
late every hot word of a nasty 



ent . . A trans 1 at or must put 
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as much effort into something he 
or= she considers boring and use- 
less as that considered fascinat- 
tag and a contribution to world 
understanding. - .1 



as a bridge between peoples. 
Helping governments cooperate ^ 
business people .make trade agree- 
ments , and one country appreciate 
the poems and novels of another 
is an opportunity open to few 
people; 



The greatest sense of satisfac- 
tion for most translators and 
interpreters comes from acting 



Rewards and Conflicts 



What do you find most satisfying about being a 
translator? ^ ■ ^ ^ 

To those who, may think of translation as a dulMjob 
of/ looking up words ^In dusty dictionaries; I say, 
look at me. I have made the business fit my per^ 
sonalityt I meet Interesting people on "my assign- " 
ments, I go into laboratories to learn the parts of 
machines, I trayel ^ and. I am respected as a crafts- 
man who excels at his trade. The last Is every 
man's goal, I feel* 

I set the pace, i can w6rk hard, or not at^alU 
1 can work all night, weekinds, orvgo away for a 
month (provided I've made arrangements for, work to 
be done in my absence,- of co\jrse) . s So^\f reedom is 
^ uppermost In the list of good things* Secondly, 
I can continue wfarklng without fear of being laid 
off at 65. Third, I jean do my work anywhere, even 
on a plane wi|th a portable dictating machine, earn^, 
i ng my fare as/ I fly! Fourth, the money ! earn Is 
very good tor'/my needs,** and after a childhood of 



What do you find Yeast satisfying about your work? 

I ■ m a perf ect loql st . , * the work I s never go I ng to 
be good enough tO satlsfy\me* I can't hope to know 
every th 1 ng 'about \" g I van field, but I will try my 
bast* Even sq, I sometimes fepi like a charlatan, 
delivering a talk on a' subject about which I know 
little if anything^- the words are In good Engl I shj 
but the Jargon might make an expert In the field 
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Are there any .conflicts that translators might have 
to deal with? s 

I found" when I spent som© time as a transla-^ 
the inteMigence commuTiity i n Washl ngton that 
could not sleep at night, thi.nklng that my tranS" 
lations were being fed Into a computer that would , 
determine the number of missiles to bo launched at 
the Soviet Union and its allies in the event of a 
war, to ensure maximum destruction of the places 
and people about whom I had written. . 



Language Teachers 

How do interpreters, translators, 
foreign service officers^ etc. , 
learn other languages? There are 
over 80,000 teachers of languages 
in elementary schools, high. schools , 
colleges, universities, and pri- 
vate schools. Some teach foreign 
languages to English-^speaking stu- 
dents; some teach English to 
speakers of other languages. ^ 

Some teachers specialize in 
linguistics, the study , of lan-^ 
guage structure, of grammar and 
vocal patterns. People who are 
linguists study the common and 
differing elements in all lan^ 
guages.^ Most linguists are 
teachers, but some are anthro- 
pologists and others are in- 
volyed in developing computer 
languages. A few hope to find 
a common language which all peo- 
ple could share, thereby helping 
to create a more peaceful worAd. 
Esperanto ahd Interlingua are ^ 
attempts at such a language. 

In addition to teaching duties 
conducting vocabulary drills 
and classroom conversations, tap- 
ing tomorrow's assignment 
teachers graded; papers , supervise 
tacp or chop-suey making for clubs, 
maet with students and the facul- 
ty salary committee* (SeG chapter 



on Educators/) If teachers have 
any energy left, they may do trans- 
lation work in their non-t|eacKing 
time. 
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There are various qualifications 
necessary for different teaching 
jobs. Elementary and high school 
teaching usually requiresj a mas- 
ter's degree (five years /after 
high school) with many cdurses in 
language and education, jA doc- 
toral degree [seven or more years 
after high school) is netessary . 
for college teaching. Ppivate 
schools have varying rec^uirements. 
Native speakers of languages other 
than English can sometimes find 
paid or volunteer positions as 
teacher aides though thpy have no 
formal education. j 

What About You'? 



Does working and using 



another lan- 



guage sound exciting tc^ you? Your 
best chances are to develop your 
language skills while Requiring 
training^in another fldld such. as 
chemistry, engineering, or market- 
ing* Remember that interpreters ' 
and translators are a j^ery small 
and. select group, ^The 
necessary requires not 
but markedly excellent 



fluency 
just good 
language 
abilities, and much exposure to 



another culture. You 
this exposure if you 



nay have 
re Greek- 
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Italo- , or Spanish-Ainerican and 
you are growing in a home where , 
two languages are spoken. 

Taking two language courses in 
high school is a good way tb begin 
your training. Being capable in 
English is .also important* Join- 
ing the language club will give 
you some idea of custoins of other 
countries. Use every chance you 
have to^ talk another language. 
Try to read foreign newspapers or 



magazines; listen to local radio 
programs broadcast in other Ian-- 
guages , If . possible you can tra- 
vel, study or get a job for a while 
in another country* Though few 
people become full-time translators 
or interpi'eters , you can add to 
your future employiTient possibili-^ 
ties through everything you learn 
about other languages and other 
people* 



Some Advice for' Students 
Interested in Becoming Translators 

m Pick a language or fam! ly of iBnguages that, is 
significant in translating In the United States 
(e*g. ^ German^ French, Russ Ian* Ch I nese, Arabic) . 

m Learn that language Inside out, 

« Take courses in the area in which you plan to do 
thd trans lat ion (biology, physics, etc, for tech^ 
ntcal translators; history, geography, polItlcs^ 
for the translator who wants a career with the 
CIA or National Security Agency) , 

# Keep abreast of the latest developments in the^ 
field — read, read^ read, 

• Learn 'to. type I wish i had J 

._ ; ; -A TechnJcal Translator - 
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cas of Additforial Information 



American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

^and Portuguese 

ikchita State University 

Wichita, Kansas 67228 ' ' 

'^Vocational Opportunities J' Elizabeth Keesee. 
Reprinted article. 

American Philological Association 

431=32 North Burrowes 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 . 

Careers for Classicists . Pamphlet, 25*. 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street 
ArHngton, Virginia 22209 

"Manpower STjrvej^ on Women and Minorities" 
November, 1973. 

Reprints from Bulletin of Association of 
Department s off Modem -^Languages : 

, "The Eoployment: Situation in Classics." 
"'^W, Robert Coftnor.! \ 

\ "Foreign Languages in Mas| Communications 
Media." Giselle Huberman ^^and Vadim Medish; 

"Language-Oriented Careers in the Federal 
Government." Carol S. Fuller . - 

"Languages in Communication: Expanded 
Opportunities for Language Majors in 
Business and Industry." Loyal Gould. 

"A Preliminary Look at Potential ijob Alt^na- ^ 

tives for Bilingual Students and Students of 

Foreign . Languages I A Career Education Concept 
F. LeRoy Vifalser, ' 

^ "Russian for Business and CmmnerceJ^ Luba H. 
, Kowalski, V 

Reprinted from the Linguistic Reporter : " ^ 

"What is a Scientific Linguist?'^ : . 



Modem Language Association \ . 

62 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10011 

Foreign Languages and CaTeer\S . Richard hrod and 
LuciireHonig/ Booklet ,"2 5>>^ V 

English, the Pre-Prof essional Major , ^ Linv?ood E. 
Orange, Booklet^ single copy 7&^. 

United Statei Information Agency ; \ 

Of f i ce of Specia 1 Programs 

Washington, D.C. 20547 \ 

The Global Communications Revolution t Booklef" 
and~one-sheet~description of USIA, free. 

Books 

Careers with Foreign Languages . Angelo Cohn. 
New York7 Henry~^l. Walckj 1963. 

H andbook of Foreign Language Occupations , \ 
^ JUn^ LowrK ShoHj. - N Yorkr Regents Pub- ' 
lishlng Coiap^yj 1966, 

. Your Future in Translating and Interpreting . 
j/FTHendryT New York: Richards Rosen Press, 
1969. 

' - \ 

Opportunities, in Foreign Language Careers . 
Dr, Theodore Huebener. " Louisvilie^ Kentucky: 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, 1975. 

Additional Resources ^ ; 

Ajnerican Council \pn the Teaching of Foreign 

Languages ; \ ■ 
.62 Fifth Avenue \ * 
New York, New York lOpll v , 

American Society of Interpreters 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. - Suite 917^_ 
^ Washington, D.C, 20005 

. American Translators Association : 
p:0. Box 129 

Croton-on-Hudson, New Yor,k L0520 

' International Friendship League 
(provides pen pals) 
40 Mount Vernon Street 
Boston, Massachusotts 02108 
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10. LAWYERS, JUDGES, PARALEGALS; 
LEGAL SECRETARIES, AND COURT REPORTERS 



LAWYERS \ 

Lawyers are the negol'lators, the adjusters, the 
advisors, the draftsmen, the organizersj the plan- 
ners j the peacemakers,.. „ . _ . , . 
" ^ ^ -^Erwtn Gr I swo Id 



Every day newspapers carry ac- 
counts of activities of lawyers 
in school busing cases > in much^ 
publicized criminal trials, in. 
divorce cases of famous paoplei 
and in salary negotiations for 
sports figures, Tv shows por- . 
tray lawyers as being romanticj 
aggressive, and involved in the 
.lives of clients . Is this all 
real? Not necessarily. ^ 

Lawyers do most of their work 
in offices a^nd most of the prob- 
lems they work^ on do hot make 
juicy newspaper or tv stories* 
V/hen someone you know needs the 
help qf a lawyer, the assistance 
is usually in selling a houses 
in making a business contract * 
in drawing up 5> will^ in gettinj / 
payment for damaged property 
not in cases which attract pub- 
licity , • "- 

What Does a Lawyer Do ? 

A person who brings a problem to 
na lawyer is called a client. Law- 
yers discuss problems with clients. 



They ask questions and try to, de- 
termine facts. What happened? 
Who was involved? When? Where? 
Why? 

Lawyers advise clients of their 
rights and duties under the law. 
You have a right to free speech, 
but loud shouting of your opinions 
at 4 a,m, violates the, right of 
your neighbor to a good ^light^^s 
sleep. . 

All lawyers do research. They^ 
have many books outlining local, 
Statij, and Federal laws. They 
keep up with recent laws enahted 
by^^C^ngress and by State legis- 
latures* They check past court 
decisions on problems similar to 
those of their clients, and they 
read about new decisions made by 
the courts. For instance^ lately 
you may have read of cases where 
sl:udents who .^feel that they have 
been unjustly suspended from school 
are usin|/the services of lawyers i 
such cases require research 'by the 
lawyers / - — . . 
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When res ear bh is completed, law- 
yers pay reconmend a course of 
action or they may carry out an 
action requested by a client. 
They may advise a client to sue 
for damages, or to set up a trust 
fund to avoid large inheritance 
taxes, or at the request of a 
client^ they may prepare wills 
and bus inipss contracts. The ac^ 
tion of lawyers is of course de^ 
termined by the client's needs. 

Lawyei 5 represent their clients. 
In other words they act for, or 
on behalf of, their clients . Law- 
yers represent_their clients in: 
court cases; often there is no 
need for the client to appear. 



Lawyers in court act accordiiig to 
established procedures, .They make ' 
motions, and present evidence. 
They examine witnesses and present 
arguments to convince the court ; 
to reach a decision which is bene- 
ficial to their clients. 

Advising, researching, and repre- 
senting clients are tasks that all 
lawyers do, but two different law- 
yers may have two very different- 
jobs, Tim and Eva, both recent 
law school graduates, answered 
some questions about their work. 
The, answers were the same to some 
que^stions, but quite different to 
others . 



Two Lawyers Talk About Their Working Lives 

EVA . - L!^ 

. ^ " ' ^ ^ - ■ ; 

What is your job ? 

I am a law partner. I own. a law I am an associate attorney* I 
firm with another lawyer, work for a Wa I I Street law firm 

I n New York* ' ' 

^ For whom do you work ? 

Myself* ^ ^ The firm's partners* ^ 

Do yo u have freadom to plan your own time, to make decisions ? 

Yes,, a great deal. \ Some, btrf. I must wor^ under thg 

^ ; guidance of a partner|, f 



ERIC 
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EVA 



TIM 



Whbt ■different kinds of .tasks do you do during your working time ? 



I am in general .practice, I do 
all kinds of le^gal work, I pre- 
pare wills, assist people when 
tiiey____buy a house, transfer pro- 
perty, prepare deeds, I :do some 
divorGe work, some col lection 
work " getting people to pay 
back bills* ] work on inheri- 
tance taxes, I am involved in a 
few criminal cases; I go to court 
when necessary, 1 correspond 
with cl ients, ca I I other attor^ 
neys, file, keep f 1 nancia I records. 



I specialize in corporate law. I 
research specific points in legal ^ 
^reference tSKts,. I write briefs - 
— long or short papers which ex-- 
plain a lawyer's (or a client's) 
pos it I on on a pot nt of law , I 
write memos for partners^about a 
case in progress; the partner then 
talks with the c I lent and. passes 
on the 1 nformatlon "I have dug up, 
I attend hearings where trial 
issues are discussed, and hope- 
fully simplified, before a trial 
begins. 



Are there any skills that are helpful to you in your job? 



Both agreed: 



A good use of the English language is essential to 
all lawyers. You must be able to organize and pre- 
sent materials c I ear I y, ^ both orally and in written 
form. 



You need negotiation skills, that 
allow you to bring two people in 
conflict to an agreement. 

You need business skills and an 
ability to compete for clients. 



You need to know^ how to use a 
legal I Ibrary. 



What personality characteristics^ are assets to lawyers? 

Both agreed r I 

* Lawyers need -to be thorough and accurate* You need 
sal f^dJscipl ine to keep at work and to complete it. 



You need curiosity and an' eagerness to learn, an ^ 
ability iq keep up with developments In many fields. 

You must respect people's conf i dences, and be able 
to . talk with people persuasively. 

You must be calm, poised, and self-confident. 

You need guts to go Into court and f.ight It out. 

Yod need f lexibl I ity to do whatever is required. 



lO'i 



Are there things you do during your non-working time that are, ralated 
' ' to your work? 



Both agreed* - ' \ . ' 

Yms, read, read,,- read. Keep up ^with new developnrierits. 
Maintain membership i n professional associations. 



Hpw are you paid? 



EVA 



TIM 



If a cash award is made to one 
_Q.f^my clients in a^court case ^ 
I sometimes get a percentage of 
the amount*. Some people pay me 
a retainer^ an amount somewhat 
li ke a sa.lary to keep work) ng on 
their various legal problems. 
Some people pay me by the hour. 



A yearly salary, and one. that is 
considered good for a beginning 
lawyer. 



What education is needed for your job? 



I earned a master 
hi story before I 
schoo I • 



s degree I n 
tarted law 



You need # good exposure to; his- 
tory, governmentj economics, and 
philosophy. Go to a good law 
school, preferably Ivy league, 
or be at the very top of your . 
class In another law school. 



To what extent arfe you self-taught ? 



Ni nety percent, law' school did 
hot real ly prepare me for the 
kinds of problems I deal, with 
da i I y , 



Very little,' I constantly draw 
Upon, my tra 1 n^l ng and the adv ice" 
of other lawyers in the firm. 



How do lawyers like you -find work ? 



I interviewed law firms whi 
was still in I aw school .... 



^Through prof ess iona 1 associations, 
by mingling with people in the ' 
community, and through recommen- 
datloni from other lawyers, cli- 

ents, and friends. ' , 

Are chances, for finding a job like yours better In certain parts of the 
^ \ . : country ? ' ' . ■ . ^ 

Chances for starting your own gen- There are jobs for specialists in^, 
era I law f I rm are better i n sma I I er ' a I I large cities, 
communities. ^ . - 
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What would you consider an advancement in your present job ? 
EVA TIM ' ' 



:_^tor'e money - 



A chance to do more trial vfo^^ 
Becoming a partner. 



What other jobs m ight this, job lead to ? 



It migfit lead to an executive 
poslti^^ in business or be- 
coming adjudge; most likely 
becoming a specialist in one 
aspect o!^law. . ^ 

What is most satisfying to you about your work as a lawyer? 



This Is a good position for career 
development* It might lead to a 
job In government service, or ' be- 
coming a partner In a private firm. 



I love to get^ people's affairs 
in good order a^d I enjoy solving 
problems. I also. I Ike to win 
cases* 



I like hard work and the, feeling 
of pride In a Job wel V done* . ■ 



What is. l east satisfying to you ? 



Long hpurs^ lack of independence, 



Inability to get legal procedures 
under control --M\*m always mak- 
ing motions to the\ court to cor- 
rect .a\ procedure I did wropg 
ear I ler. 



Are there times when you have a sense df conflict about; your job? 



Yes^ sometimes I advise a client 
to settle out of court and then 
worry that I' haven't real fy 
r\ep resented him .fairly* Sometimes 
Tarn upset about def end i ng a c I i- 
ent J think Is guilty, 1 get ^ 
tired of putting the best face 
on everything. Sometimes clients 
want advice on how to evade the 
laWp There are enormous ethical . 
considerations all the time* 



SomeJ lawyers might find working 
for a large corporation to be 
unacceptable. On a personal level 
conf licts may arlse^ 
your, superiors lazv^ 
and unsympathetic 
work;! ng hard . ^ . 



I f you f I nd 

i ncompetent jf 
an T f you are 
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Tim's job is fiirly typical of 
the,*young lawyer starting out with 
a large firm and specializing in 
one aspect of law practicej^ Eya^' s 
tasks are typical of those hanffled 
by a lawyer beginning his/her own 
practice. As a* new lawyer Eva is 
lucky in having. enough clients to 
keep her busy full-time* Many 
lawyers just starting out may hold 
a full-time job with affirm while. - 
trying to build their own business 
durin|\their off hours, 

Though Tim and Eva do different 
tasks on sthe job and have differ- :^ 
ent personal opinions on issues ; 
such as conflicts 'in . their work, 
they agree pn a number of points. 
They both stress" the importance 
of si sound educational background 
in English, history, and the social 
sciences (economics > political 
science J sociology) . Thougli Tim 
rarely ^works directly with cli- ^ 
ents and Eva constantly does > 
they both agree on the personal^ 
ity characteristics needed by 
lawyers. Lawyering is hard work 
requiring poise^ aggressiveness, 
flexibility* self-discipline> and 
a lot of time/ Both say that good 
oral and written communication 
skills are crucial; so is the 
ability to organize and present 
facts and ideas clearly. Tim 
and Eva thought that most law- 
yers would agree with them on 
these points. ^ \ 



Where Lawyers Work 



\ 



Like and Tim> most lawyers 
are in private practice* That is, 
they are in .business for them- 
selves and share an office with 
one or more paFtners, or they 
work for a private law firm. In 
general practice, lawyers handle 
all kinds of cases for clients; 
They plan wills> they . write 



contracts, they check mortgage and: 
loan agreements , and advise on 
correct tax reportage* They, handle 
divorces, unravel child guardian- 
ship problems J wd counsel teen- 
agers accusfed of vandalism. They . 
represent people charged with burg- 
lary and tre^tessingy and those = 
. chaiTged with socking their neighbor 
at a Saturday night party.. 

n Some /lawyers or law firms spe-- 
bialise in one .aspect of law, such 
^s matrimonial matters, personal 
injury^ or criminal law/ Other 
areas of concentration might be 
international law^ maritime lawj 
or trial .work* PsLtent ^law, pro- 
tects rights on inventions and en- 
gineering' modifications , Public 
interest law includes environmen- 
tal laws which define the current- 
ly acceptable limits of :pollutants 
in our air and water, and consumer 
Taws which protec^ people from 
false advertising claims and un^ 
usable merchandise. 

Lawyers working for the State ^ 
and Eederal goyernments---often=spe--— 
cialize in one of the areas men- 
tioned above, ^' They work in the 
Departments of Jiastlce* Defense,' 
and treasury, which includes In- 
ternal Revenue, in State consumer 
protection agencies and in welfare ^ 
offices, to name a few agenci^i/ 
Layers in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity tell people if they 
are eligible for special. a^d, foj 
a pension., for social security 
payments. 

Lawyers work' for private Indus-' 
tries such as. U.S^ Ste^a, IBM, 
and Surishine^^Nabisco, ^Some are, 
counsels to professional organi- 
sations and unions such as Actors 
Equity or AFL-^CIO; others repre- 
sent pjofessiorial athletes during 
negotiations for contracts* Some 
lawyers specialize legal aid 
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wprk, helping^ geoplje/.who. Would : 
not-norraaliy be ablel^^ 
a lawyer^' s fiae.^ CTheie lawyers ^ 
are paid by ^gbvefrimant funds ror 

'private charitable: contributions 0:*^ 
A small number o£**IawyeTs' teach 
irx law Schools . .Others use law ^ r 
as a starting point/in'^a politicfll^ 

^career : two ^thirds of the U,S. / 
Presidehts have bl^n lawyers^ as 
kre many members or Gongressr : ^■ 



Many people trained as lawyers 
do not practicef law, but use their. ' 
■ legal skills Tn^^ kinds Sf ^^ f .. 

work , Manufacturings finance i 
hospital^ and co l*iege «timinist^'a= " 
tion, real estate and other sales. - 
a^e, examples- of fieMs wh&re a " 
legal background is valuable. v 



JUDGES 1. 



Judges and lawyers work together 
in private/ hearings and IriJ^^^^^ 
di f ferent court rooms * Each court - 
rdom^^s presided over by a judge ^ 
^gr magis trat e / Th e j udge i s the 
superibr- of ficer of the^ court and 
estabiishes the rules by which a 
hearing ^or -trial p roc teds . A 
judge: must ^ of^ course, remain ^ . 
3^t/^>^Athin rt^ limits of , the law , at 
|ari times. The judge examines^ 
r , evidence presented by the' lawyer 
"^ i^^fqr the prosecution (the person, ^ 
^ / cbmpany , or State bringiTig char- 
" ges) ; and the lawyer- for^^the de- 
/^ense (thos^ answering the char- 
''-^i-ges) * , The judge decides if the 

evidence is appropriate to the " 
p '.particular is.^eioh^'^^ / ^ 

: tlie J udge\s:ettles' arguments 
: ^ between attorneys in the court-^^ 

room. . The; Judge may rule one; o£^^^ 
; ^ them' out o f o rd er / . Or / a 4 tfgg e s - 
\ ,.tion may be made- as to a proc^dur^ 

iEl change which would satisfy . 

• both' lawyers, - , 



. _ In cases where there is no jury, 
a j udg el de ci d es the cas e • 1 n a , \ . 
trial where a jury is present the 

: judge^ often makes clear to Jury ^ • ^ 
members exactly what the legal is- 
sue is in :a pa'S/tdcular trial. For 
exampiy^, the fact that a woman has 
been found guilty of stealing candy 
from ,a )baby would not have any ef- 
fect on\ a charge againjt her for 
speeding; the jury is charged to 
tonsidei* the^ipeeding question, 
only .i;^^"'--- : - [ ' ^ ^ ■' ' • ' 

Depending upon the verdict in a 
particular case^ the judge may ^ 
awffri damages:y^ dismiss; the case, 
or sentence someone to a prison 
term. Again, the judge must act 
within the limits^ of the law^, A 
person cannot be sehtencefl to' 25 ^ - 
years of hard labor df the limit 
for the crime committed has been 
set-at ten years. People cannot . 
be orderedjj) pay fines,, larger * 
th^n the llml^'''se-t^_by law... 




■■>-... /' r 
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A judge also writes and does" 
research. Legal decisibns and 
ppinionsvmust be clearly, stated. 
Reasons for decisions must be_ 
understandable and supporting - / 
rese&rch in previous cases ac- 
» curate ly cited. . - - 

• ■ ■ ■. ^ . ^ 

There'' are Many Different Courts 

Judges^^and lawyers work in many 
^di^ferent . courts . Judges in lo-- 
jafl general courts hear all kinds 
/of cases. In large metropolitan 
areas there are often special - ' 
courts for juvenile or %faffic 
cases. Judges work in State 
Appeals' and Supreme Courti, 
where several judges hear a . 
case together. . 

'[ *Cases involving violation of t 
Federal "law are tried before a ^ 
judge ^In a U.S. District Court. - 
Cases, itri^d ^ in ^ U.S* District 
Court can be appealed in one of ; 
eleven^ U.S. Court of Appeals.' 
At least two judges hear every r ^ 
case: in an appeals court. | 

Judges, sometimes '*move up'- ; \'\ 
within the court system— from 
local feourt to appeals . court to 
supreme court! The ifi^hMt honor 
#nd greatest responsibility ''in 
the legal prof es^s ion is being a 
judge in. the U.S, Supreme Court. ; 
The nine justices , of the Supreme ; 
^.Cburt hear cases of controversy 
between two or more states ^ 
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appeals from lower; Federal courts 
, or State Supreme Courts ^ and pr 
side at triais which involve th 
United StateB as a nation. - 

^ There are ^ also a number of spe= 
' cial Federa/1 courts^: such as the. 
'court of Mi'litary Appeals ^ the 
Court of Cjistoms .and Patent ApV 
pealSi^ind the Tax Court of thr 
United States . . / 

All judges of Federal courts are 
appointed by the President of the 
'United States and approved by the 
Senate. Appointments last for 'the 
lifetime of the judge,. . States 
have different methods for select- 
ing judges ; the ,maj;ority are elec- 
ted by voters for a limited length 
of. time . Judges are appointed by , 
the governor or^ the legislature in 
states which do' riot hold elections 

. Judge Magi's t rat as 

Judge Magistrates iov Justices of 
the Peace) usually work in rural 
areas . Their tas.ks are varied ^ 
and combine some elements .of 
lawyeri' and judges' work. Jus- . 
tices sometimes perform marriage 
ceremdrires and* witness the signing 
of documents. They act as '•free- 
lance district attorneys,** prose- 
cuting wrong-doers in thfeir juris- 
diction. They act as both judge 
arid jury for--t*S£fic violations 
and otheT minor cases. 




perso^n- ..Thus alone can one acqu I re/th0''t:apaclft'y to 
use the Eng I I sh I anguage Von paper^jaTid i n- speech Jand 



W Lth the hafa 1 tsr of c I ear th ( nki ng^^ I 
j ibara'r." education can g i ve*.::'":i®l^-^i-¥S 

No lass important for a lawyen^Is (th'©' cu Itty 
of the iroag I native facult? as by read i ng poetry > ; see-. 
Ing graa^ pal nti ngs, v*\and I IstenI ng^^ t^ 

' . ; ; -Felix Fran Isf ur tod 



Educatiori and Admission to the Bar 



' The "bar** is the railing wher^_pr-is6ners tradition- 

^ _ ally stand in a courtMomr^fha Vbar^ has come to' 

- mean-the^ent^^^ of lawyers>piact icing before 

. the bar, in other words , all lawyers work Ing^ today 

^ ' ^ ; " - ^ / - . ^ ' \ ; ■ \ ' 

Each state has different rules for admission to 
the bar. Becoming a Lawyer (or a judge) usually 
requires : . ^ 

" ■ , ■ i 

' ; * Taking the bollege preparatory course in high school 

' Completing four years of college 

In a survey of members o£ the American Bar 
. ' Association (a professional association of law 

yers and judges) English language and literature 
'f . were considered the most valuaible pre-law sub- 

^ jects. Government was in second place, economics 

, , in third. ^ . , " . 

' ' * Taking the Law School Admission Test : v; 

* Attending law school for three years full-time (or 
equivalent part-time]., earning a J (juris doctor) 
degree. (k few states still .do' not requite , formal 
studyof law*) ; , . 

^ Passing a Written examination given by Ahe State . 
. \'\ Board jof Ex^iners , - ^ i -^^^ , 

■ Being ^a UVS. citizen of good moral character 
"Albert Love arid James' Chi^ders, Listen to the Leaders in Law . - 
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In addition to this long educa- 
tional process, the acquisition 
of .some specialited knowledge is 
also helpful to certain lawyers r 
engineering knowledge is an asset 
to patent lawyers /.accounting to 
tax„ lawyers. /i^Psychology might be 
useful to th^e lawyer who hopes to 
handle criminal cases..' 

Finding Jo&s 

New lawyers graduating from 
schools approved^^by the American 
Bar Association and ranking high 
in their class will be able to 
find jobs. At present however^ 
there are more new graduates 
each year than jobs available. 



help its mem- 



For many,' job hunting may be a- 

long and difficult process. The 

American Bar Association has a 

placement service to 

bers find positions. 

■ ' • ' _ 

Some people think that a system 

af prepaid legal service (a sort 

of legai;^nsurance policy) will 

provide^pportunities |in the fu= 

ture for^^nany new lawyers . Under 

€his ^X*teC;employees^|Of a company ; 

or members of a unioit;^ay a certain 

amount out of each payfcheck for 

legal ; s ervi ces T Then j^hen emp loy- 

ees do need, the services of a 

lawyer J the company or 1 union pro- 



vides ^one at no extra charge 




' Points to Remember- about Lawyers and Judges 

Lawyers tell people their rights ^d duties '-\ 
under the law =^ . ^ ! 
do research in libraries Tand le^l M 
records. \ ■ ; '/ ^' 

write short' sumnaries, ;:briefs^ /icorres- 
pondence ^ / 

prepare legal documents such is^wills 
and contracts . ^ / / 

represent people in diVofce, /traffiG, 
tax, environmental r labors nisrsqnal 
A injury and many other cases | Most 

lawyers specialise in one. area. - \ 

' ^ . = ^ - - ' "\ -. ■ " \ 

Most, lawyers are in private practlfe^r/ They work -I 
for a firm of law partners; or they X^rk for ^ them- , 
selves. Other lawyers work for government agencies, 
^usinessesV laborVunions, and professional organi- 

zations . ' ^ 



Lawyers are paid by various method^. Lawyers who 
work for someone else/ such as a government .agenc>^ 
are paid a yearly salary; others receive, fees for 
each piece of work- some are paid/ by the hour. 
Still others receive a percentage of awards made 
to their clients by the- court. ; ,. . . 

" ■ ' ■ ' ■ 111 : ^ t ' '. '■ ■; 
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To become members ;o£ most State, bars, it is neces- 
sary to go to college J complete three years of 
law school, and pass a written .examination, 

• There art more law school graduates than there , 
are jobs available* Starting out on your own is 
risky, but the^ best chances are. in the suburbs , 

• Judges establish rures for a hearing or trial, 

I , hear and examine evidence 

- ' study previous cases and opinions of 

other judges . 

decide eases where there is no jury : - 

^ . - pronounce the end result of a trial', 
such as^/sentehcing or dismissal pf a 

y ■ \ ' case , , - ^ , 

j write case sunmtaries, opinions, ^nd /\ 

\\ decisions 

• Judges need thr same educational^training as lawyers 

w U.S^ Governmenjt judges are appointed by the Presi-- 

deni^r^ Their job lasts fori their lifetime* ; 

. = ^ . = -r ^ " ■ ^ ' ' . " ^ 

Judges in states- may be appointed by the governor 
or^ legislature or elected tht procedure depends 
upon. the particular state's laws, 

• Judges- receive a yearly salary. (in most instances). 



SOME LAW^ RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



Most lawyeTs do not work alone 
Cthough some do) . In, their " - 
offices^thay are aisisted 
capable legal secretaries and ^ 
soma have the help- of paralegaj^s^ 
In the QDurtroom al lawyer can ^ 



ask the court- reporter to read 
back the statements of the last " 
witness. When doing research on 
a^case a lawyer. may consult with 
a law librarian* . . 



it has been estimated that If avery- lawyer 1 n the 
country (some JOO/OOO) dev^tta f lil li^ime, f o -the 
needs of the pbor^ th^ poor would sti li bfe ''under- 
represented. The use^ot the pira I egaJ" personnel ; 
: is seen, by many as a way to make .a dent In this 
problOT*2; - :\ ' " " 



^ Paralegada / 

Paralefai is a new word and a new 
Job'. People holdthgV thts^ jTDb ; are 
sometimes caljled legal secretaries, 
legal kssi^tants, research)^ assisr . 
tants, or lay advocatfes ^ . Primar-^ 
ily. they help lawyers bring legal 
services to the large numbfer of 
people who need them. , the re*f 
sponsibilities. of paralegals at^ 
as varied ^as the lawyers who, hire 
them. While none can represent" a 
clieht in court, paralegMs do 
interyiew; clients , They also / 
maintain files, arid libraries, and 
Search public records for inf or- ^ 
mation; Sometimes. they write 
short sunnnaries of court cases 
or; prepare, legal docimentsJ 00-= 
casionally they testify in court 
about documents they have re= 
searched . Some paralegals draft 
pleas, .a person ^s answer tb char-., 
gesl Most, paralegalr are spe- 
cialists in one particular field 
of law, such as- real estate . 



orhCoiTDiorate Ito* Al/1 work is 
done under the supervision of a 
lawyer, 

; ^ Presently thereVis no -required 
. training which leads to licensa 
^br a degree of certification for - 
paralegals. Some prlvatfe train- 
ing courses exist, and most of 
these programs; Require ^completion ' 
of hfgh school ibefore entering. 
Maiiy paralegals art trainedvby 
the lawyers who hire them. Para- 
legals^ the National Association 
of Legal AsiistahtSjnnd the Amer- 
ican Bar Asspclation are consider-- 
ing suggested, courses of study at 
-this^ time, particularly ift th^3 
two-year comnjunlJty college level* 

In large offices, paralegals may 
work with legal administrators, or 
office managers especially trained 
for lawyers' offices J in smaller 
offices they may assume some of ^ 
. fice manager's tasks. Again, in j 
large offices, a. paralegal may do 
research in a library maintained 



'Willram P. Statsky, **Paralegal^: 
Education Reporter . ^ ^ 
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by 4 iaW, librarian (see chspter . 
on. special, librarians); in small- 
er 'officesjthe paralegal may chaek 
bQoks\in atid out of the library and 
ordiT new adiditions 1 

Many\peopiy in the 4egal profes- 
sion believe |that paralegals will , 
have vew good employment pros- ^ 
pects in\ the future* In addition 
to^assisting lawyers. in private 
firms^ paraiegalsf^could expand 
the services of government agen- 
cies likb the Office of Economic 
Opportunity gal Services offlcesj 
or help' to perform, preliminary in- 
vestigations for hearings within\ 
government departments , Otber ^ o 
people are concerned that pira- 
leg^ls may be competing for jobs 
that would otherwise be filled by 
young 'lawyers in need of workV ' 

Paralegals enjoy the challenge 
of responsible work and the re- 
ward of h^4lping people locate 
resQurces which they might other- 
wise? not/ have known about . How- 
aver, some pa,ralegals are frus- 
trated because their roles are' 
,nbt cle^arly defined and they seem 
to have no decislpn-making powers. 
Some find satlsfacti^orf in follow-' 
ing , a cas e ■ f rom r es ear ch to ver- 
diet, while others like the vari- 
et>C':of working on many different ^ 
cases, those who entor paralegal 
work in the near future while the 
limits and respohsibilities are\ 
;still being explored J will haver 
an unusual chance to plan their\\ 
own working futures and to de- V 
fine'their tasks, in a varied \ 
field. . \ .f '' 



Legal Secretaries 

A legal secretary must have good 
skills; he/she should type 60 
w.p.m. accurately and take short- 
hand at 120 words "per minute. Pre 
paring legal documents such as con 
tracts, wills, and house sale 
agreements: requires-perfGCt— copies 
with no strikeovers or spelling 
errors. Familiarity with l©gal 

. terms is also necessary. The 
'*party of the first part'* does not 
mean the get^-together before a 

^ dance. \ i ^ 

In addition to re^^lar secretar- 
ial duties --^distributing mail,,- 
making phone .calls; typing, greet- 
ing visitors, filing, and schedui-.^ 
ing appointments -=.'a ^legal secre-- 
tary often maintains tfie i^docket" ' 
or register of a liiwyer 's^. cwes . 
as well as,ma:intaining a ^library 
of legal Reference books. A legal 
secretary Is sometimes asked to 
^ assist' with cqmplepT paperwork^ in 
'the courtroom* ' ^ 

Most legal secretaries. have com- 
pleted' high school; many have at'-; 
tended college* Some schools offe 
special training courses which in- 
clude business law and terminology 
Job prospects for trained OTd j 
ski lied legal secretaries are good 
The office hours; are usually regu- 
lar and/t he surroundings gener- 
ally plieasant; the p^ is slightly 
higher than that for other secre- 
taries * \- ' 4 . = 



Shorthand., ReporteTS 

* Court Repoi^efs: take down, -..^ , " 
V word-for Wordj everything . - 

said duringb^ourt proceedings; 

• Hearing Reporters : record pro- . 

ceedings o£ ^hearings of gov- 
ernment agencies, - \ 

' LegislatlveReporters : record ^ 
speeches and'Jdebates of Con- 
gress and State legislatures . ^ 

Shorthand reportiTig often reqiiires 
keeping' pace With talk . at the Speed 
of ovar 225 wordslper minute% GQod 
hearing is often necessary, espi-^"^ 
ciallyif tempers and yaices are / 
high in the courtroom;;^ Accuracy 
and rfeoncentration are very impor- 
tant^ a. mistake coul!dhav^ a seri- 
ous effect on the putcome-of ^ . 
.casev ■ •/ ^ - " ' ■ V 

^. Shorthand reporters operate. steno- 
type machines which type in alpha- 
betic shorthand form. If a tran- " 
script is requested these short- 
hand notes are then typied out J 
often by the reportar» Sometimes . 
a reporter reads the notes into ; 
a dictaphone; the tape is -then 
transcribed by a typist. 

A reporter who has a full-time . 
job in a court or ^ government 
agency is called ari\ 'joff icial" 
reporter. Some official court 



r^^porters are Appointed by judges; 
o/-hers must take a civil -service 
e.^aminati6n in order to' qualify. ' 

There are also reporters who do ^ 
work on at free-lance basis * They 
do temporary court work, or g0t 
hired to record testimony at an 
accident scene, record a stock- 
holders ' meeting, take notes at 
union sessions 'where memberr are 
negotiating wages, and other simi^ 
iar wor.Ki Some free-lance report- 
ers seek work on their ownj others 
work through reporting agencies 
which locate Work; send reporters, 
on temporary assignments, and pay f 
,the reporter part of the fee col- ^ 
lected from the client^ ^ 

yfe Shorthand report Ingtrequires com 
pietion of high school and excel- 
lleht sliorthand and typing 'skil Is . 
fThe^ National Shorthand J Reporters ^ 
^^Arsociation sets standards fot the 
profession and offers^help tin lo- 
cating jobs* Most reporters com- 
plete two years of study beyond, 
high school and some states re- 
quire that they p&ss a Writteri 
;tex^ination to qualify for a cer-^ 
; tif icate.^ ' .. r ■ 

Shorthand reporting requires the 
patience '^to sit for hours, and 
never allow your ^attention to wan-: 
der. Reporters do have. a chance 
to- hear some interesjting cases , 
but also some boring ones 4 - 
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Job Outlo 



Legal secretaries are in demand, ' 

• Shorthand reporters have good chances 'for jobs with 
agencie^s that take on many kinds of reporting jobs, 
^dbs as "otficiar* reporters (hired by a judge) are 
harder to/ find, 

# Opportunities fo'j7 paralegals are growing slowly. 



..A 



If , you are interested in aay of 
the occMpatlons^4n the law- fieldj 
visit a courtroom and consider 
thfe duties of ^each person present < 
Do you have the skills and per- 
spnality which would enable you 
to become on'e of them? , Talk to 
a local lawyer who handles all . 
kinds of l4gai work. , Consider 
which kind of work appeals most 
to you. \/ ' . ' [A 

if you enjoy debating and your 
EffgUsh studies, if you like 



thinking about the differences ? 
between words ^ between pne way of 
puttiiig a thought and -another, you 
might enjoy law studies, paralegal 
works pt work as a legal' secret *^ 
tary,^ Not every worker in law., 
heeds the ^oise of a cpurtroom 
lawyer; in :s6me law cases iquiet^ \ 
research is most important* ' In .a 
field as varied- as law, there, is 
a piaceTfqr different styles as 
wel^ as different abilities , , . 



•Do legal work; under the supervision of lawyers. 
They talk to clients ^ 

seaMhJhrough public records and case 
^ histories > , 

keep legal files and libraries up to data 
write summaries of court cases, 
prepare some legal documents, 

• ' Many paralegals* ar^ =trained onrthe^job by - the 
lawyers they work for. Some lawyers prefer that 
paralegals have some college training* There . ^ 
are training courses available (lasting six months 
"to two years) . — 



; Legal Secretaries ^ 

Need excellent typing skills ^60 words per | 

minute):^^:^ ^ . ^ ■■ y - , \ jj 

rapid shorthand (120 words per minut^a) // ■ . 
. a, knowledge of legal terms and some legal 

'pracesses,,,; \ '\ ■ ' ^ Jj . ^ 

•^In addition to reguiar secretarial duties l^g^^l 
secretaries may keep the lawyer's dpc^ keep, 
the legal , library in order,, help arrange papers 

'—in the courtroom (now and, then)/ | \ '^^..Jr^ ^ ^ 

• Legal secretaries need a high school diplo^ and 7";^ 
.a special bourse in legal terms and procedwtes , 

■ y.- ''y\ %. . ■.■|. 

Shorthand Reporters / 

^ : ■ • : 

• Use a machine that takes shorthand ^t 225 words per^^ 
minute. With this machine shorthand ireporterstake^ 
down word-for-word everything said in a court case 

, (or in a hearing or legislative ^ssion) , ; 

^ . ■ \' ^ ■ ' ' ■ ■ - , /!■".. . ' ^ - ■ = . 

• Usually train for two years after <high school to, 
earn a certificate* ^ ^ - m : 



* Sources of Additioiial Information - 

"'Alumnae Advisory Center 
541 Madi son* Avenue ^ 
New" York3 New York 10022 

"Law" and "Legal Assistant J' "Job fact sheets ^ 

75^ .each. ' - ' ' . - , ■ . 

American Bar' Association \ * 

1155. East 60th Street ^ . . \ . 

Chicago^. Illinois 60637 

Careers in Patent Law . Booklet j 2S^, ^ 

Law' as a Career . Booklet j single copy free, ^ 

The Training and Use,pf Legal Assistants ^ 
A Status Report. Booklet V ~ ~ ~. 

Association of American. Law Schools 
Law School Admission Test Council 
Educationar Testing Servrce^ 
P.O. ^Box, 944 ' . . - - 

Princeton, /New Jersey 08540 

Pre-law Handbook. A discussion on pra-law and 
1 law study and a list *of iaw schools, $2, SO. 

Association of Independent Schools and Colleges 
1-730 M Street, N.W. . / ■ - ■ 

Washington, D..C; 20036 ^.^^' ^ 

"Your Career as a Legal Secretary," Free 
brochure. ' . ' 

National Association of ^ Legal Assistants 

3005 E. Skelly Drive, Suite 120 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74i:05 \, ' . M.:: 

_jDefinition of legal assis.tant and membership 

jbr 0 chureT~"-^^"— — -^^^ 

National Association of Legal Secretaries^^ 
3005^ E. Skelly Drive, Suite 120.; , 
Tulsa, Oklahonia 74105 , ■ - ■ ^ 

"Sb You Want to be a Legal Secretaryi^^.;^ 
Brochure, 5f , / 
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Articles . \ , - 

"Law School Graduates Pacp Tight Job' Market." 

Steve Ginther ' 

"The Uncertain IXoad to Law School' Admittance." / 

Bernard J* Lamroers . ^ ^ ' ^ * \. 

"Legal Assistant* New Career in the Making." 

Alex KaQen. , ' - . ' 

All of the ^ above in ' Occupational Outlook Quarterly , 

19, 3 (1975) . : ■ ^ \ 

"Shorthand Reporters." Career World, 5, 9 (1975) . 
"So you Want to be a Legal Eagle." . Career World , 
^ 3, 5 (1975):. ; 

"A Paralegal is Not a Liwyer in a Wheelchair 
William J . Manikos. Manpower , 0ctobteru(19W) . ^ - 

"Paralegals: A. New Career in Law." WllliawR.;^; 
Statsky, Technical Education -Reporter ,? 1, 3 - : 
(1974). " ■ , : ^ ' J . ' \ 

Books . ^ - ^ 

Careers in„the Legal Profession . Paul Sarnoff . ^ 
New York- Julian Messner, 1970. 

Listen to the Leaders in Law . Albert Love and r 
James Chi Iders. 'Nev^ York: Holt, RineHart and 
Winstpn, ,1963. CCautiori --s this book, assumes 
all .lawyers are'male.) ' . . , ■ ^ . • , ; 

The Lawyers . ' Martin Mayer. New, York'?, ■ Harper , 
and Roy, 1967. " ,-. • ; 

What Lkwyers Really Do^ Six Practicing ^iawyers _ ' 
■ Talk ^out Their Life ,and Work ; Bernard Asbell". 
New Xork: -Petei H. Wyden, 1970'. ' , ■ . , 

Your Future as a Shorthand ReporterV Edward J. " 
Vari^ Aflenr New York': Richards. Rosen Press , 1969 . 



11; MUSEUM WORKERS 



What is a Museum ? 

A museum is a collection of ob- 
jects arranged in ^/ meaningful 
way* ^ybody might collect coins; 
candy wrappers, old socks ^ If 
these ari stuffed under the bed, 
they have little resemblance to 
a museiun* However, if the col- 
lector arrangiBs objects by date, 
by color, or by design, the person 
is performing some'^o? the tasks 
done in a, museum* 

Museums/ like objects,. .come in 
all shapes and sizes. There are 
huge museums like/the Smithsonian 
Institution which exhibit dinosaur 
skeletons, paintings, airplanes, 
and maybe even socks. There are 
small museums devoted to a collec- 
tion of arrowheads found in one 
person -s backyard* 

Some museums are started by a 
group of private individuals or 
a single company* A group of 
people interested in carved ivory 
might pool their money and time 
to^ collect, research, and display 
ivQTy^. Many museums are run . in 
cooperation with a .college or uni- 
vers ity, and many are sponsored 
by local. State and Federal gov- 
ernments , ^ ' 



Four Major Categories of Museums 

The four major categories are: 

■ Museums of art 

■ Museums of natural history 
* Historical museums . 

Industrial museiwns* 

Art muspums cpllect paintings, 
> drawings, and photpgraphsi they 
gather sculpture and useful and 
beautiful objects made from metal, 
wood, pottery, and paper. Natural 
history museums focus their collec 
tions on plants, animals, and min- 
erals; sometimes exhibits in these 
museums demonstrate man's cooper- 
ation or interference with the ^ 
natural world. 

The greatest number of ; museums 
' are Hiitorical, An historical 
museum may concentrate f on: one re- 
gion and have anything that is of 
interest from the area rocks, 
plants jjiold clothing, antiques," 
, legal documents , or family por- 
traits of prominent citizens* 
An historical museum may focus = on 
the history of one man, such as 
. - Mark Twain or Harry Tryman . An 
historical museum may be a single 
house where colonial patriots met 
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or it may be reconstructed vil- 
lage of the 1850' s. Som© his- 
torical museums are concerned 
with'the history of one group / 
such as Afro-Americafis or Ameri- 
can Indians, Some are related to , 
a single religious group such as 
the Shakers- others concentrate 
on military history or the history 
of a single sport. 

Industrial museums/ focus on 
technological progress, the his- 
tory pf inventions^ and the chan- 
ges in industries which have 
occurred over th^ years. Exhibits 
in these museums often demonstrate 
the effects of industrial process- 
es on our country and our lives . 
It is here that people get a chance 
to sit. in an astronaut's chair, 
to work pulleys and electro-mag- 
nets, or to see an exhibit on 
raining yesterday and today. 

Many museums combine types of 
eKhibits.' A museum of science 
and industry often has exhibits 
on plants and animals, on human 
healths and on important chemical, 
and physical processes used by 
industries, Muspums focusing on 
one ethnic group show all facets 
of group life art, religion, 
history, and contributions to ag- 
riculture and technology. 



Functions of a Mus 



A museum, whatever its focus ^ has 
five main functions^ 

' t Research - 

• Collection ' " 

• Preservation 

• Exhibition ■ - 

• Education, 

People who work in museums carry 
out one or more of these functions. 



Museum Directors 

One museum director outlined 'his 
tasks as: " ' . 

• Relationship with trustees 
(or board of citiiens from 
the community) ' / 

• Program administration 

• Public relations. 

With the trustees or the govern- 
ing board, the director sets pol- 
icy, supervises finances of the 
museum, and puts board decisiiins 
into action. Trustees or members 
of the board arejLisually not paid. 
In a private inuseum they are often 
elected, In^ a government museum 
they may" be appointed and called 
a commission or a board of direc- 
tors. They appoint and work with 
the director. 

^ With the Hoard members, 'the^. 
director decides questions of 
general policy does the museuan 
wish/ to reach more low- income, peo- 
ple? Does the museum staff wish 
to establish more cooperation with 
public schools? Should the focus^ 
of the museum be changed from per- 
manent exhibitions to traveling 
exhibitions? General policy de- 
cisions will have some effect on 
finantial questions. If more ; ^ 
people are to be reached by mu- 

*seum programs, should admission 
be charged?. How will traveling 
exhibitions be paid for? Should 
private donations be sought to 

'support a school program; is gov- 
ernment funding: avail able? 

wKen policy has- been decided, 
,and frfiancial decisions made, thfe 
directOT-is resjponsible for put- 
ting policy^ into action. If ^the 
board v^otes^ to create new prb- 
grams or coirections, the director 
sets up a budget, hires the 
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^ necessiry people, and then super- 
viseSj schedules^ and evaluates 
their work. ' 

The director "is often respon- 
sible, at least in part, for the 
museum's public image and for 
fund raising. ^He or she may lec- 
ture at club luncheons, attend 
cocktail parties with well-known 
citizens, meet wit.h museum members' 
P committees, and members of school 
boards in the area. In seeking , 
funds for new or continuing pro^ 
jects, the. director must convince 
various people, companies, or 
government committees that their 
contributions will reflect well 
on themselves while doing a worth- 
while service to the museum and 
the public. 

In small museums having the 
title "director" may mean doing 
everything from gathering collec- 
tions and writing exhibit labels , 
to sweeping floors and greeting 
visitors. In large museums it 
may mean coordinating the work of 
many complex departments, in ad- 
dition to such tasks as planning 
to meet the retirement needs of 
security guards, and calming an 
angry curator or board member who 
feels his/her opinions are being 
overlobk.ed. The director, like 
an orchestra leader, must be sure 
that ail parts of a museum work 
well together. i 

Directors often- begin their 
. careers as assistants, to directory, . 
as able administrators in educa-. . 
tion or business, or occasional iy, 
as fund raisers or public^ rela- 
tions people* Artists are seldom 
directors of art museums, although 
an artist who al'so possesses ad- 
ministrative skills would make \an 
able director* 



Moving from a small museum to a 
large museum is sometimes con- 
sidered a promotion* so is leaving 
the job as assistant director in a 
/large museum to become the director' 
. of a smaller one* . 

There is no one educational 
course which trains someone to be 
a museum directorV A director has= 
usually continued his/her educa- 
tion beyond college, A director 
may be trained in museology (in 
the history, functions, purposes, 
and management of museums) * Some 
directors have graduate degrees in 
admiriistration; some in art history* 
Others are recognized scholars in 
the subject whether it is old 
locks or old socks to which the 
museum is dedicated. 

Curators 

A curator is an expert m a par- 
ticular field, ^ In large museums., 
there-are often many departments 
and many curators; small museums 
may have just one. In a large art 
museum, an archeological expert on 
Grecian urns may be head of a De- 
partment of Classical Art and a 
scholar, of ITth century painting 
may direct a Department of Euro- 
pean Paintings^ In a small museum, 
the curator may be responsible for 
all paintings, pottery, and sculp- 
ture from prehistoric times to the 
present* • 

In a natural history musei^ the 
curator of a department may be an 
anthropologist J a botanist, a 
geologist, or a zoologist. In an 
historical museum the curator may. 
be an historian. who is expert in 
a certain period of history * such 
as Civil War America, or an ar- 
chivist reponsible for a collec- 
tion of historical documents* 
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The industrial museimi curator 
usually has a thorough Knowledge 
of mining, o£ steel processing, 
or of aeronautics, depending on 
the focus of the museum. 

Curators work closely with the 
museum director. They-are re- 
sponsible for meeting their de-^ 
partmental ^budget, and for sched- 
uling and supervising the work 
of people in their particular 
department, A curator heading a 
department in .a large museum of 
any sort has a job with equally 
great, or greater* responsibilities 
as fisose of a director in a small 
museum. 

, Curators' tasks are many, d.^ra^ 
curator of the Department of Tex-, 
tiles in XYZ Musemft, is respon- 
sible for ^the socks collection* 
Among her responsibilities are 
to ask privata_ families for loans 
from their collections or. to ask 
another museum for examples from 
Its most' recent exhibit. She may 
suggest purchasing examples of 
fine needlework from a dealer., 
Clara is likely to do field work: 
collect samples from places" wh^ere 
socks are likely to be, in closets, 
locker rooms, or laundromats . } 
Clara will want to be sure that 
every important kind of sock is 
represented in XYZ*s collection; 
a CO I'lect ion without sweat socks^ 
or nylons, for example, woiild be 
incomplete.. . She will also want 
to be sure that the collection 
is of high quality J If her mu- 
seum's collection is overloaded 
with ruffled socks for babies,. 
Clara may offer some of these for 
sale to other museums or private 
collectors, although selling is 
only a minor part of Clara's job 
and seldom done* 



Clara or an assistant carefully/ \ 
records each sock selected for the 
museum's collection* She may haye 
it photographed; thf sock will cer- 
tainly be- measured and described^ 
in detail. She will note the his- 
tory of the object md the source 
from which the museum obtained it* 
Each obyect is marked with a number 
so that records of the item can 
be easily kept and traced.,. If /new 
additions require repair or if | the 
collection is in nee^ of raainten- 
^ance, Clara consults with the |con- 
servator about scheduling some . 
.sewing, knitting, or reweavinf. 

Clara md tHe rauseiim xdirect^or 
discuss exhibition planf, deciding 
that a^socks exhibit will te^a 
crowd-pleaser. Together they 
decide if the exhibit should' show 
a history of socks or a comparison , 
of socks from different countries* 
Thiyc discuss whether the exhibit 
will ^4 permanent, temporally ^ or 
one which travels every two weeks> 
to a different school, / 

Next, the curator works With the 
exhibitions staff on choos'ing the^ 
best methods of display. /Should 
the socks be hung on the Wall, 
shown in wooden or plastic cases, 
or displayed on molded styrdfoam 
feet?. Together Clara anq the 
exhibits staff expl^ore t^e possi- 
bilities of using pictur^e slides 
or recordings to add to ithe pub-^ 
lie's. understanding of the exhibit* 
Either Clara or :one of her assis- 
tants will write short,/ interest- 
*ing, and accurate label/s for the 
socks' to be shown. Whl'ie^the ex- 
hibit is in progress Cpra may 

n V in mi 
t 'neari^ 

schools to students wl|o will at- /. 
tend the exhibit. Shf may Host ,/ 
a party for a local textile mill'': 
president who gave a large contri- 
bution to the museum. 



teach sock decorationv in museum 
classes or lecture at 'jtiearby 
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Wanted - The^ Perfect Museum Curator. ^ 

'* CDnductlng study and research r€^i at ing ,i6 m^^ 

• ' Advliing ori Identificatlonj authentldlty^ and ' 

original iise of objacts^^^rvi-^ v ^^^^^^^^ ^ ; ^ 

• Advising on piirchases aridi lOMs^tt 
(and OQcasiOnally sales) fop^ 

• Advising arid assisting oh^methoM^^f praf^^ 
and restoration bf valuabt^ 

tion \- y ." ^-■ V }.-: ]^ ; ■ C^^^^ ■ 

• Ideu for exhibits and Writing of exhibit labels V 

• Organizing exhibits; y^^^^^^^^^^^ / v y i : ^ 

• Reviewing publications yphotpgra^^ and other 
materials J for library and ref ereri^Se f ilas 

• Answering questions from the pu^ 

• Meeting budgets, scheduling and supervising the 
^ork of other departmMt membersii , v ■ ; 

• Being a link with: other museum departments ^ 
other museiflj^S; government agencies, industries^ 
schools j professional associations 

Candidate should: 

• Have aft advanced degree (piaster's or doctdrata) 

• Have in-depth ikriowledge of special field and of 

museiflns ^ 

' .. ■ If, " 

• Be. active' in professional organizations r ^ : 

• Keep up with new ievolopments in scholarship and 
museum practice v - 

• Be a scholar, a dipldmat, an administrator, and 
. a person with a- pleasant personality , \ 
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During' the exhibition new ques- 
tions about socks, about history, 
design or materials used generally 
arise . With . the approval of the 
director, Clara schedules time to 
do research to answer these ques- 
tions. She reads available mater- 
ials, consults with other experts, 
and examines other collections. 
Her research reportnnray^ be put 
into the museum library, be pub- . 
lished in a scholarly journal, or 
appear in a report for members ^ 
or in book form. 

■ ' ' . ^ 

In a sTnall museum j the curator 
does many of the preservation, 
exhibition, and education tasks 
alone* In a large museum most 
work is done in cooperation with 
another museum department. A 
curator is almost always a recog^ 
nized expert in whatever field 
he/she has chosen biology, 
art* or history, A curator usu- 
ally has a master* s or doctoral . 
dagreu, earned by three to seven 
years of study after college. 
Most curators have had years of 
experience working in museums* 
Some start as assistants in de- 
Apartments of large museums and 
move to assistant curator's 
position in small museums . Oth- 
ers begin as curators- in very 
small museums, and as their 
reputations grow, move to museums 
that are nationally or interna- 
tionally known. It is possible, 
to begin work as a secretary, , 
bookkeeper, or store clerk in 
any department of a museum, be- 
come interested in a certain 
subject, and then return t^ ^ 
schoor for specialized training i 
to become a curator* \ 



Registraf , ^ ' 

A museum's records of objects = 
bought, on loan, on exhibition, 
or in storage are th^ responsibil- 
ity of the registrar* When ob- 
jects come into a museum, they are 
first, carefully unpacked, either 
by security or. maintenance staff 
or by the registrar, who assigns 
each item a card or computer, file 
number. The number will be marked 
on the object. The file describes 
the object generally, indicates 
Where it comes, from and hoW it was 
received on loan, by purchase, 
or by gift. Because this descrip= 
tion is for identification bnly, 
it is not as detailed as that' , 
given by the curatory > ^ \ ^. 

; Information noted on the regis- 
trar's file card might be ^ 

Infant's sock - cerulean blue 
SM k knit, size 2 \ ^ 

^ Worn by Adelaide Washworthy 
1850 - 1851 ' : 

Gift of Clementine Clean, 
granddaughter of Adelaide 

'^.Museum No, X06-723, ^ 

Since the vast majority of mu- 
semn holdings are not on exhibi- 
tion, most items are stored. The 
registrar consults with the con= 
servator as to/the best place 
in dark or light, in dry or damp 
air for storage of a particular 
object. Often the registrar must 
make appropriate insurance arrange 
mants for objects,^ so that there 
will be money available to repair 
or replace damaged, ' lost , or* 
stolen items. 
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The registrar aiso records items, ^ A registrar is usuiilly k college 
leaving the museum, either because graduate witli some knowledge of 
they have been sold or because they art history » of filing systems; 
have been lent to another museum. (manual or computer), and of over>^ 

all museum work. ^ 



; Wanted: Conitervator - Art ^ 
Hirshhofii IftiaaOT 



Duties will, include: .\ ^y:^y'' / 

• Exraining objac^^^ as wood, stone, pottery, 

glass ^ metals t textiles , paintings, and leather 



Us Ing where nieess ary ; 



(^t ical- Im 

Infra- r^d and ultra-violet 

>:,J;lght;^^^^^^ 
Jlygrqmetiira^^ 

-Microfflleters r and balances : 



• llecordlng the cdndition o£ ob j eats ;b#£6ri ^ 
recoBmiendlng traatment V r v ^ 

• CaiTf^ng out tests of coB^ - ^ 

• Carrying out aetuaX pre^ 
traatmahts using oompijex 'proQadure^ 



Conservator 

When. items come into the * museum 
the conservator inspects them . 
for shipping damage and needed 
repairs. In small museiams. there 
m^y be one conservator who does 
most of the repair work* In a 
large mupeum there is usually one 
department headed by a conservator 
and staffed by assistants and- 
technicians with different spe- 
ciaities ' (such as in textiles, 
metal, or ceramics in the art 
museum; plant or rock preserva- 



tion in the natural history museum) 
One major muieum has a ponseryator 
on the staff of, each curatorial 
department. . , s ^ 

A conservator cleans, repairs, 
and takes the necessary steps to 
preserve museum objects * This 
work is done as .objects enter a 
museum's collection and later as 
items require attention, 

A conservator must know art his- 
troy and chemistry and physics. 
He or she must know, for example, 
what kind of thread was used to 
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Ten paintings were sent to Clements L. RoBertson^ , 
^conservator at the St. Louis Art Museum, Including 
GxP^A' Healy's portrait of Lincoln. ^ It is now greatly 
improved In appearance /but the conservator noted that 
an oil varnish had been used In some previous restora- 
tipD. No method has yet been found ft^r removing var= 
*nish which permeates paint, wi thout removing the 
paint Itself, but the portrait Is now in stab I e con- 
ditWn and can safely await 'the discoverry of some ■ ' " 
new process whicH will make ;it possible to cdmpJetely 
restore, it. . 

Among, the thirty conservation projects were two ,^ 
eKamples of the ki nd of work that Is hand led by the 
.ytBf^:, The ship, model Chicago required complete rer * 
rigging, and Its entire hull was ref I nishedi^ A Ren- 
aissance Revivals table made by R.E, Pohle of Chicago . 
in 1883 was entirely d isassemb led, redowe led,/and 
reglued,.. The major restoration of our two remain-^ 

Li ncol n at Anti.etam and Lincoln 
also completed. / ^ ^ r 

-Chicago Historical Society ' 
Annua l-. Report , 1973-^74 



I ng LIncol n ^ Dioramas,. 
Enter 1 ng .Richmond was 



darn a 17th century sock, which 
varnish will preserve a valuable 
painting and which one will make 
it a hopeless mess of. running ^ 
colors. He or she must know what 
preseryative will keep an ancient 
sculpture intapt and which will 
further corrode it. ^ 

It is the cdnservator who shoos ^ 
away tv cameras with bright lights 
which damage paintings and who de- 
cides which museiun chair can be 
sat upon; or what objects can ^or 
can not be touchedr iTie conser- 
vator knows which manuscript must 
be enclosed in' glass with humidity 
control and which can be hung 
with i tack. : 

There are few formal trailing 
courses for conservators. Though 
they usually need a col Lege_ degree 
and courses in chemistry, physics, 
and art history, or biology, many 



present conservators have learned 
their skills by working as assis- 
tants to conservators/ Thli type 
of apprenticeship training is 
still highly recommended by those 
in the field, ' . ^ ' ^ 

' Taxidermist 



A taxidermist's job combines the 
ski lis of the conservator^and 
those of an exhibits technician. ^ 
He/she usually works in a natural 
history museum, A taxidermist is 
an expertV in anatomy, often with 
college training in biology, A . 
taxidermist works in^ the field, 
photographing or drawing moving , 
animals arid collecting ipecimens. 
In the museum, the taxidermist 
removes a skin.tfo be stuffed and 
carefully scrapes and tans it, 
A detailed model in plaster or 
plastic or fiberglass is made of 
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the, animal, showing the proper 
muscle structure and eveh veins, 
if these would naturally be visi- 
ble. The taxidermist then glues 
the skin to the mold so that the 
animal d^ce again appears as it 
did in the field* 

Exhibit Specialists 

The overall plan of an exhibit is 
worked, out by the curator and the 
exhibit dfsignerj with advice 
from the conservator about Whether 
items need protection or can be 
freely shown. The exhibit de- 
signer must also consider the bud- 
get: a big budget will allow a 
movie and sound effects in one 
room and several rooms, of elabor- ^ 
ate displays, while a small bud- 
get requires getting a big visual 
effect from several cans of paint ^ 



Exhibit designers for small museums 
combine the talents of artist and 
carpenter. Large museums are like- 
ly to have people. on the staff to 
assist the designer. 

. Among those who help a designer 
prepare exhibits are preparators 
and dioramists. Dioramists create 
three-dimensional miniature scerles^ 
often depicting historical events 
suqh as the Pilgrims landing at : 
PiympuCh, Preparators help to ere- 
,ate whatever special effects are 
needed for an exhibit*^ They might 
create the plans or grass surround- 
ing an animal in a ex- ; 
hibit, make models' of himan fig- 
ures, or help in the reconstruc- 
tion .of a colonial room. 

Carpenters and lighting tech^ 
nicians complete the exhibit. ' 
staff. 



^ ^- ' Education Associate 
Boston Wbsaum of Science 

Duties: ^ 

• Develop. programs for school groupr^ 

• Give Saturday classes 

• Give public animal demonstrations /on Sunday; 
budget for animal demonstrators 

• Train, adult volunteers, to demons^ate wave tank, 
dinosaur, hot air' balloon and to /give eye-opener 
tours to inner-city kids / 

• Help where needed escort distinguished visitors; 
sell tickets 

^ Raise rats' and spiders for exhibits . 
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Museinn Educators 

If the museum Qperates a' school, 
it is run by the education de- 
partment * "Classes are pften at- 
tended by both young people and 
adults. The education director 
hires t6ac}iers for the school and 
arranges^.. training for volunteers 
who gutder^^ours through the gal- / 
leries* TTfie education director , / 
also makes musieunf research and " // 
library facilil^ies available, to // 
interested students and scholar$j7 
in the field. . ' -j^ ■' 

The education department of ten/ 
serves as a link with other schools 
in the area, setting up appoint^ ; 
ments for curators and other mu-, 
seum personnel to visit classrjboms^ 
or for students to come .to the 
museum. 

' ^ ^ ^ // 
Other Museum Employees/ 

Many largie museums have public 
relations departments . In' small- 
. er museums these functions are 
often performed by the education 
department. The publlc/relations 
department and the education de- 
partment cooperate on publicity 
the newspaper stories and tv pro- 
grams about, the museutn's cpllec- 
tions, staff i and events. They 
work together on orientation 
centers^ which show visitprs how , 
best to use the museiom for their 
pwh^enjoyment and/comfort. The . 
public relations department also 
works actively with 'the museum 
director in seeking new .members 
and new sources of funding for 
the museum. - ^ ^ 

In large museums there are se^^ 
curity emplpyees, accountants^ 
secretaries, sales clerks ^ car- 
penters, shipping clerks, and 
maintenance personnel, all.of ^ 



whom contribute to a smoothly 
running museum. Without constant 
cooperation and consultation among 
all dep.attments, a large museum 
would lumber to a halt. Small 
museums may depend largely on the 
energies of a small nitfiber of , peo- 
ple, perhaps even one person. 

Some Facts about All 
Museum Workers 

Patience is required by all museum 
wotrkers, because haste may ruin an 
object or result in errors about ^ 
its history or records.' People 
who work as conservators and taxi- 
dermists need. skilled hands. An 
outgoing personality is an asset 
to a director of the education of 
public relations department. The 
fact that daily work requires con- 
stant consultation with other peo- 
ple often leads to > mis understand- 
ings. Clearing up such misunder- 
standings requires tact* Many who 
work in museums express frustra- 
tion that much work is put into . 
an exhibit which is shown only a 
short time. However, seeing an 
exhibit idea through to completion 
and having others enjoy and learn 
from the ^exhibit is* a source .pf 
great satisfaction. 

Many museiwn employees work part- 
time. Art museums hire the lar- 
gest number of full-time workers , 

. Historical mtiseinns hire about half 
full-time and half part-time em- 
ployees . Many museum workers are 
also part-time teachers. Some 

' people do preservation and taxi- 
dermy work on a free-lance basis-, 
being paid a fee for each project 
completed. Some archeologists 
who are curators combine govern- 
ment survey work and museum work. 

About 30,000 people work in 
various museum jobs, but many more 
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. visit museums. In a national , 

survey^ museum- going. rivalled 
. spectator sports as a national 
pasttimej If interest contin- 
ues and funds are available, 
there should be some growth in 
- - the numbers' of jbbs. opening in 
the future. Many, employees be- 
long to the American Association 
of Museums J which advises on gov- 
eniment funds availabre, tells 
of educational programs and new 
developments, arid, has a job place- 
ment service for members. 

The American Association of 
Museums now recommends that in 
addition to special training 
(as^ curator, a conservator, . 
or a registrar or public rela-- 
tions person), all museum workers, 
in a responsible position should 
receive college or university 
training, in the whole field of 
museum work, as well as a period 
of intfmship spent working in a 
museum in various departments ^ 

Such/ a course of study would 
include: 

History, purposes and types 
of museums 

Organization, operation, and 
inanagement of museiwis 

Building', design, layout and 
• equipment 

' s ' Go 1 lections ■ \V 



If You Want to Look Further 

For a. further look at museums, read 
. the American Association of Museums* 
Directory in the library; this 
lists over 5,000 museums and gives 
a brief description of each. Look 
at musei^ publications and annual 
reports; write to some museums that, 
interest you and request informa^ 
^tionJ _ 

Visit any kind of a museum 
an art musem, a national historic 
site, an industrial exhibit 
and aspyoiirself if you would have, 
enjo^e^ setting up the exhibits 
" you j'ee. Would you like to handle 
and repair the objects on display? 
Would you like. to know their his- 
tory or record information kbout 
them? If your answer is "yes" to 
any. of these questions you would 
probably enjoy a job in a museum. 



Data and documents related 
^ . to. collection items 

■ _ ^ 

Scientific 'and research ^ ^ ' 

, activities 

. Preservation and. care of ' , 
collection 

Exhibitions 

Public facilities 

Cultural ''and educational 
actiyities, ; 

•■ ' ■ - r 132 
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SourGes of Additional Information - 



American ^Association of Museums . 
2233 Wisconsin Avenue^ N,W, 
Washington, D.C. 200Q7 

"Museum Career Information Packet'' includes; 

Museum Career Information Sheet- 
Membership Information 
Newsletter 

Outline of Placement Services 
Publications List 

Mu seums : Their New Audience . Book, free . 

Museum Training Courses in^ the United States 
and Canada . $1.75. , ^ 

Museum Studies: A Curriculum Guide for Uni- 
versities ^nd Museims . $4.25. 

The Official Museum Directory . (reference volume) 

American Association for State and Local History 
1515 Eighth Avenue, South i 
Nashville; Tennessee 37203 ; 

"Careers in History with Historical Organisations: 
Free brochure. ^ ^ ^ 

"Publications for the Profession. U"^ List, free. 

Introduction to Museum. Work, G, Ellis Burcaw. 
Nashville I , American Association for State and 
Local History, 1975. $6,75. 

Associated Councils: of the Arts . 
Publications ' 
P.O. Box 4764 / - ' 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104/ \ . 

.^nericans and tHe Arts,. Highlights from a Survey 
-. of Public Opinion. Pamphlet, fee. 




New York* Franklin Watts, Inc*, 1965*:. ^ 

Museum Adventures: An Introduction td Discovery . 
Herbert and Marjorie Katz. ^ New York; Coward. - 
McCann, 1969/ v . - ' ^ ' > 
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Museums U,S.A. i Highlights . * National^ Endow- 
ment for the Arts, Washington ^ D.C*r U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1973. *' 

Your Future in Muieimis . William A, Burns, . 
New York^ Richards Rosen Press, Inc, , 1967, 




12. PHILOSOPHERS 



The phirosopher is a professional question asker,, a 
shaker of foundations. He Cor sheD is a frue beliBver 
in no single method of Inquiry; he is obi 
cept no single perspective.' 



V 



The word "philosppher** is derived 
from Greek and means a "lover o£ 
, knowledge," In order to learn a 
..philosopher asks questions. Per- 
haps the philosopher woi^d ask^ ' 
"What is, knowledge?" For a phi- 
losopher One question leads .to 
many more. "Do people learn by 
using their senses?" ,"Are things 
which are touched kriown better 
than those, that are seen or heard?* 
"Are we bom with any inherent 
knowledge?" "Do people acquire 
knowledge from making mistakes^ 
as in trial and error?" 

. One question is explored from ' 
many viewpoints . The ^philosopher 
carefully weighs each answer and 
perhaps produces a theory that 
people acquire knowledge only, 
when they are in a mood to/jacc'ept; 
new insights. The philosopher 
supports a theory by carefully 
structured reasoning and perhaps 
by ideas from works of other 
philosophers. ' 



iged to ac- 



After the thW^K made known, 
chances are th&t -ins^ther philoso- 
pher will quest 

pher ' s theory. i%iiflisophers and 
educators have bean debating the 
definition of knowledge for gen- 
erations and whil^ there are many 
theories, there ;has yet to be a 
universally accepted one. 

Philosophers' do not proceed hap- 
hazardly ^ but are trained to be 
critical thinkers. They have 
studied many thought systems and 
are 'familiar with systems of logic 
or reasoning processes. 

Every problem of the universe 
is open to contemplation by phi- 
losophers,. Obviously they need 
to be skilled listenars and bb- . 
servers. They need an ability to 
deal with abstractions learning 
cannot be measured by trie number 
of books someone has read. Thfere 
is no foipula which sajs "A + 
Truth," Philosophers need »t0| 



^Mlbhael Npvak as quoted in "Philosophers Ponder a Practical ProbLsm-r^^ 
Their Lack of. Jobs," by Barry Newman. The Wail Street Jou rnaj, 
I^etruary, 197S. ■ - f ^ 7 » " ■ . ; 



analyze, to break questions ; down 
into parts --/^^ then to syn- 
= thes i ze, to put. m. answer ,or 
theory together fromVmany parts. 
If philosophers wish to share * 
their work with others they must 
be able^ to speak and write clearly * 

Most^ Philosophers Teach 

. While there are* offices with 
signs saying ''lav^er^' or "accoun- 
tant j'* have you ever seen a door 
advertising "Junius P, Thought- 
\ worthy ^ Philosopher and Traihed 
^ymker?*V Do philosbphers subh ' 
sist on dreams, posed with elbow 
on knee and chin on hand? 

The answerMs of course, "Nol" \ 
Nearly all; pebple trained in 
philosophy are teachers at col^. 
leges and universities. .Their 

. duties include teaching classes, 
holding lectures and discussion 
grdUps , arjuing point # o£ inter- 
est (Wh^t is^ happiness? Is man " . 

: basically war-like?] ^ith studen5s< 

Philosophers also serve on>"^ 
faculty, committees such aS'^plah- . 
ning and budget.. They.;.'c6unsel 
students who wish /W'^mak.e philoso" 
phy their^m§iar^ci^3fse .^of study* 
^^MBJiy-^wTite articles j^hich debate 
theories advanced by other 'phi- 
losophers or address themselves 
to questions of what is right or 
wrong in present society. After 
Watergate, there. has been a new ' 
surge of interest in systems .of . 
ethics and values ' among the' gen- 
eral public. 

• ' Education 

Those who wish to become ^hiloso- 
,phy teachers must^ continue *their 
studies beyond high school and 
- three' (or more) years after college 
-in order to obtain a Ph.D. or 



doctoral degree. Studies include 
Englishv foreign language, and 
in-depth courses on past and pres- 
ent "philosophers and thought sys- 
"terns . . . — . - 

Jobs - Other than Teaching 

There are students, who concentrate 
on philosophy in college arid who . 
do not go on in philosophy, /but. ' 
continue their studies in law or 
in preparation for a career in _the 
clergy, vPhilosophy students who 
do not attend, graduate school "may 
find jobs in high school, teaching 
or as trairiees^-.in .insurance , in 
personnel work T "in admini s t rat i on ^ 
or in research, . 

: .Those philosophers with" a doc- 
.toral degree occasionally find . 

■ work outside the teaching profes- 
sion. '/They are sometimes= hired 

; to/carry out research projects 
to" give a fresh viewpoint , to ' prob- 
lems whieh bankers or pdliticiaris 
or career army personnel have 
mulled over many times and can.no 
longer see clearly. Some take 
jobs with research f oundatibns - 
Some do research on public policy 
for governmental agencies; perhaps 
. on:=questi6ns such as "Was* the 
war on poverty successful?" ■ ^ 

Philosophers who do research on 
the above^ questions would probab- 
ly agree with Michael Novak: 

1 1 i s, at I east one ro I e of the 

■ phi losopher: to be a danger tb, 
. specialists^ to point when ^ 

the sKpert is naked. Such ama-- 
teurlshness,., requires the 
greatest professional ski II. 

People trained in philosophy 
were among the first developers 
of computers . • Philosophy and 
theoretical mathematics are not 
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unrelated disciplines, Gomputer 
companies today hire philosophers' 
to devise new computer languages 
and to solve problems. Philoso- 
rs assist business executives 



making. Some .ar,e hired: as manage- 
ment eonsultants for short-term 
projects. \ Other philosophers have 
found jobs in pcirsonnel administra- 
tion and in supply systems manage^ 



in long-range planning and decision ment. 



One unemp loyed phi losoptiar suggested another kind 
of non-academ i'C^ emplpyment. He's working as a 
carpenter and he suggested tha r= others rriighjt cdn^ 
sider such work for . I ts ph I loi nltal, as well as 
monetary^ rewards^ 'There'ssomethi ng satisfying 
about worki ng for a 11 v i ng . * ^ / 



Finding Work is a Problem 

Finding a job may be one of the 
biggest problems newly trained • ' 
philosophers have to ponder^* A 
degre'e in philosophy iS'-not one 

■ sought by industry. > Jobs in teach- 
,ing are extremely difficult to 
find; there are many more gra'du- 
ates-^each^year -than there are 
openings in college teaching. 

^ The American Philosophical Assoc-^ 
iation hopes that in the next 
ten years jobs in elementary and ' 
high, school teaching may be op^en- 

. ing for philosophers. Also, they 
hope that business and industry 
will increasingly accept the fact , 
that philosophers are trained. 



tftihkers who can apply their skills 
to a wide range of practical ^^as 
wel 1 as theoreticalVproblems . 

In short, for the present' at ^ 
leastj those who cannot find a , 
j oh in teaching . or in applying 
philosophical principles - to busi- .. 
ness or government problems will 
have to look for different types/ 
of paying wotki Young people'^ 
with philosophy ttalning have' found- 
that it works well with a skill in 
crafts ^- philosophy training ?jcould 
well be combined with any other 
skill 'that would give one a better 
chance vn the job market. 



'"Philosopher: . Restricteti to Jobs in Academe?-' , Chronicle of Higher 
Education J January 13^' 1975,; ■ 



special Person 



A philosopher wbri 
described his vii 
philosophers this 



_ig in personnel administration 
of- personal qualities needed by 



Phi losophers mus| 
abstract and vagi 
for a single sol 
must have, the per 
sl.stence, and api 



possess the abl llty to'work on ^ 
p rob I ems wh 1 ch do not all ow'^ 
jtion, ;For this reason a person 
lal qual Ities of patience, per- 
itude for analytical thinking. 
rAn individual philosopher shou I a I sp possess an ^ 
interest in writing, speaking^ before groups, a- 
willingness to'li^^ten to the ideas of :others^ the 
ability to see bot^ sides of an Issue and also not 
desire to make substantial sums of money* I think, 
however, that most ^important ly .a phi losopher must 
' be willing to five 11 n a worl d .where most peop le 
have no idea whit the phi losopher does and probably 
could care I e&s when to 1 d* ^ I n short/ I i f e wi M 
constantly, beltakeniup with explainirig to frrlends, 
co-workers, relatives, etc, , what /philosophy is 
and why i'n the wor I d one wou I d w^t to do_ i t.,^ . 



Source o£" Additional Information 

American Phl^losophical Association 
Hamilton. College • ' 
Clinton, New York 13323 
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13. ' OCCUPATIONS IN 'RELIGION " 

11 ' ' ' " . ' ■■■ 



What if there were an oGCupatlon that hurled you into 
the roaring, whl r I Ing vdrtex of. life; that used every., 
^ohe of your talents and ski iji and demanded more;, that 
-asked ypu^ to serve riot yourself but thfe /needs of al I 
men; that not only involved you wi th 4-hf =meaning^ of . 
'Life, but a I so Jet you express, that meaning to others? 



^The men and women working : in reli- 
gipn f eel that they have' found an 
occupation like that , described 
above,' Whether they are Protes-- 
tantj Catholic i or Jewish 
whether they are members of the 
Native American Church, of the 
Krishna' Vedant a Society, or of ^ 
the Nation of -Islam their 
strong religious beliefs are a 
very important part of their work- 
ing lives, ' Also important in ^ 
their choice of work' is a desire 
to help other people; ^ ^ 

Some who choose a religious 
caTeer feel a **call,^* or a moment 
wheh they arfe absolutely certain 
that the chufeh holds their life's 
work* , Others feel n> such clear 
message and have doubts about, 
their worthiness, 'but believe that 
a strong desire to-jserve with what 
talents they possess is^ '*dall*^ 
.enough. 



y The Clergy . ;> 

The greatest number of people 
working in religion are members . 
of the clergy m^nistelrs, , . 
priests, and rabbis, 'Most ^clergy; 
members, serve as leaders of chur= 
ches and ^synagogues V , Though their 
individual beliefs diffter, many of 
the tasks 'they ^pe^form. are similar 

Tasks of "clergy members include: 

' Conducting worship services 

Conducting special ceremonies 

' Teaching 

* Counseling ., : ■ 
'Administering 

* Maintaining community 
relations , _ ^ 



The Chrrstian Ministry/A Chalienge , p. 1. 

" ■ . : ■' ■ 14.1 . 



Worship^ Services ' ' , ' 

The clergy member is most often 
seen leading or participating in , 
^^orsKip services . Most services 
consist of music,' prayer^ read-^ 
ings from the Bible, Torah> or 
sacred scripture, and a sermon* 
There arfe as many different wor- 
ship setvices as there are forms 
of; religion. Some services, such 
as specialized masses, follow a 
certain form which has been fol^ 
lowed for many years. Other ser- 
vices consist of poetry reading, 
guitar and bongo music, and spon- 
tanepus talks by church members . 
Some members of/the clergy, lead \ 
services every day of the week, 
more than once a d'ay. Rabbis do 
not; lead every service', but often 
attend those led by membeTs of . /. 
the congregation* Some religious 
groups hold services once a weak, . 
or even less often* . . 

Special Cerembnies - ; .j; 

Members of the clergy conduct / 
.special ceremonies , important^ to 
their religibn, . Ministers and 
pri^ests baptise infant^ or adults ^ 
new to' the faith. Rabbis par-. ; 
ticipate in bar and bas mitavahs 
and. in ^onfirmatipn: services for . 
young people. Ministers and 
priests give^/ communion,. Priests 
hear confassions\ All clergy ' 
persons officiate at weddings 
and funerals . 

Teaching 

Teaching is an important duty of / 
clergy members^ . They instruct 
synagogue and church members ort^ 
the" history of their faith and 
on different specific points of 
beiifef. Being 'a teacher is an 
especially important function of 
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a rabbi, who is respected as the 
leading scholar of 'his* or her com^ 
munity and as the interpreter or 
' explainer of the laws of Judaism* 
Rabbis i ministers, and priests 
all conduct classes for: new members 
of their faithr. Priests conduct 
Christian Doctrine classes for 
/the young people of their parish* 
Ministers are active in directing 
the stuiies of Sunday School 
Glassies* Couples planning mar- 
riage are instructed in the reli- 
gious significance of the cere^ 
mony and of their vows^ to each 
dther* . . 

V Counseling - ; ; ^ 

The clergy person responds to /the 
^ needs ,df ^. church or synagogue; as . 

= a whole, but the heeds of indi- . ^ 
vidua! members are also met.. 
People with problems a child 
whose father has left home, a 
person who drinks too much, a 
pregTia|it high school girl often 
'seek the counsel of .a clergy mem- 

/ ber* ' The clergyvperson must be - 
able to listen iympathetically, 
and to suggest sources of help in 
the commfunity, . People who are 
suffeHng through rftf^kness :Cp[^ . 

\ through the Seath of /a fmily mem- 
ber_need support and comfort, ,r 
Clergy members are ready to assist, 
even though they may riot be asked. 
They may of f er^ help when,/ a . parish-. 

r loner cdm^s to the churchtjtudy or 
they may visit people at home, in 
hqspitals, or, occasionaLlly, in 
prison . ' ^ " 

Administering \ 

In addition to leading worship, 
teaching, and offering personal 
: spiritual support for a particu- 
lar faith, all clergy members 
serving a church or congregation 




must be good admini^ratorSi ^ They 
answer corresponderfce , work on 
budgets^ hire and fire' assistants. 
They schedule meetings of men's 
and woman's clubs and youth groups. 
Often tHey keep an eye oh Huild^ 
irig maintenance and the need for 
repairs. If finahces alloWj" they 
help in planning , additions or in 
designing a new building. In 
large churches or synagogues i 
clergy- members are helped in these 
tasks by committees. In smaller j 
coniregations, the clergy person 
may carry out many: tasks alone* 

Maintainirtg Contfnunity Relations 

Though^the list of tasks so far 7" 
may sound greater than one per-- 
son could do j there is;more, 
A clergy person must b'e^ a link 
between members of a pajfticuiar 
faith and the rest of the^ comr 
munity There are prayers at ■ 
business breakfasts and at school 
graduations . There are church and 

' community baseball leagues, nur- 
sery schools^ and other recrea-^ 
tional programs^sponsQred''by . . 

^ churches or synagogues but open ' 
to all* Often^cTergy members^ of 
all faiths" meet together to dls-^ ^ 
cuss ways^ of dealing with cbmmon 
problems such as discriminations 
poverty, and violence. 



Where Do Clergy Members Work ? y 

Most work as leaders^of churches ^ 
and synagogues. Others serve as. ' 
chaplains or. ministerial special- 
ists in^ " , 

Armed services . . \ 
Family counseling centers 
Hospitals , ; . 

Industry ' 
' 'Mental health centers . 



Religipus -orders-" ^ - . 

Schools . ;/. /: 

Youth centers and summer camps* 

Chaplains and Ministerial ; 
Specialists ^\ ' , 

A chaplain spends most of his/her; 
time helping peppleVdeal with 
problems * Chaplains also conduct 
worship services ^^ndv'Often lead- : 
discussion groups * Some^ organize 
and participaLte in; crafts groups^/ 
or recreational programs* Adniini^ 
strative duties do not take up as ^ 
much of the chaplain' s time as *a 
they do that of the suburban minis- 
ter or parish priest, but there 
are still scHedules to arranges 
budgets to meet, and letters: to 
answer and write. ; ^ 

School Chaplains / , ' 

School a^^'college chaplains may ^ 
teach cdjarses in .religion and ^ 
philosophy in addition to giving 
sermons. Chaplains in schools , ; 
often spend time;'leading discus- ^ 
sion groups and answering;, the .many 
pointed questions of students, - ; 
Again, tim.e is always found to 
talk with an upset . student . School 
chaplains, often run religious 
groups for students, such as Hill- 
el, Newman Club, or Roger Williams 
Fellowship * ^ . f 

New Opportunities for Chaplains 

Recently cliaplains have found work 
in industries j where they help 
troubled workers who might not 
seek out a church or synagogue, 
Nighty ministries offer - a chaplain* s 
services to thos'e pn the streets 
.after.= dark,, to prostitutes and to 
sleepers on. park benches 



Other Roles for Clergy Members ' . . 

* Editor of ^ Religious Pub- 
ricjations / ■ 

Missionary ^' ' * 

* Minister of Music ^ 

* ^Personnel Administrator 

* School Administrator 

' Staff of Church Institutions 

* Teacher ' 

Some clergy members become' per- 
sonnel administrators, -finding 
jobs for -Other members'- o£ their 
faith* .Some^ with special; triain^ . 
ingj become Ministers of Music. 
Other clergy members- write and/or 
edit books on religious subjects. 
Soma write and edit for the maga^' 
zines of their denomination. 
Still other clergy members travel 
as members, of missionary teams . 
whose purpose is to win new mem=- 
bers of the faith. 

A small number of clergy /serve 
on the staffs of church institu^ 
tions J where: they administer . pro-- 
grams or send out national news / 
o£ their denomination to locals, 
churches . Ministers "^^ work for the ' 
National Council of Churches; 
Catholic priests work on a Bishop's 
staff J for a Cardinal, or on the 
staff of Vatican City in, Rome,' 
Rabbis work aj administrators of 
var[ious Jewish orga:niiations such 
as IZionist groups*.. 

Most faiths -^have schools for 
training clergy members j often 
called seminaries, . Some clergy., 
memtters, of course, are the. teach- 
ers "of prospective clergy members* ; 
Others teach in colleges and . 



universities/ in elementary and 
high schools run" by- t)^eir church 
or synagogue* Some clergy members 
serve on the staffs of these 
schools as administrators, as ad- 
missions officers, as directors " 
bf the budget. . 

Train Irig ' 

The modern pern i nary Is not a 
"depot- where.a persoh^ Is freight-- 
.-.ed with, a supply; .of learning \ 
to last through a I ifelong / v 
mini stry . Rather, It ' i s_a 
tra i ni ng ground where :he gets ■\- 
■ ready to keep on getting ready ^ 
all the rest .of hi s. work! ng. . 
- I ife/Z . ■ ■ : ; . 

The education required to become' 
a clergy member varies according 
to^ One's choice of; religion* Al^ 
Ithough a few 'religious groups. re^ 
quire, only a short term of Bible 
courses, most of the major reli= 
gions' in the United States require 
a college education and three to \; 
five years of special training. ^ =^ 
in religious studies' after col-, 
lege. Students who have; majored r 
in any college suBjecf may enter 
the seminaryj but' a liber ai arts 
background in religion ajrid. phi- 
losophy, i^v history or the social 
sciences such /as anthropology or ' 
sociology J are good beginnings 
for religious studies. Foreign 
language studies are an asset to 
anyone, In religious life, Jhere 
are specific itudies important ^ 
to^ each faithp^but rail training 
xOntaAns studies of the basic be- 
liefs of the' faith and of: the / 
sacred literature. Students learn 
the history o f- 1 he i r=-. f ai t h and the 
many forms of worship services^ 
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s^usjid. Latin is necessary 
those studying to bacome prrests^ 
^md/Hebraw is a requirement £b r ' 
^•rabbis. Students also take prkc- 
tidal courses in administration^ 
in public speakings and in psy« 
'chology . ' . 

Each of the five largest Pro- f 
testant denominations (Baptist 5. ^ ■ 
Episcopal^: Lutheran > Methodist ^ 
and Presbyteirian) has seminaries 
which train students for the 
clergy. Studies^ usually last for . 
three years after college ^ lead- 
ing to a Master of Divinity 
degree* : 

Education to become a Catholic 
priest -may begin in the first 
year of high school, after high 
school, after completion of col- 
lege, or at ' any time of adult 
life. Completion of studies takes 
about eight •^years after high 
school A Before entering a Roman 
Catholic seminaiy, a student must " 
decide whether he wishes to be a 
diocesan ACparish) priest', or a 
(priest of\ a religious order, ' 
. Study for I diocesan priests and ~ . 
religious priests differ some- 
what, reflecting the different 
concerns of each way of life, 
: ■ ' ' ^ i - : . ' ^ ' - ^ ■ 
Rabbis topj must make a choice 

when entering the seminary, -They ' 
may choose either to be an Ortho- 
dox Rabbi , a Reforp Rabbi;, a Con- 
servative Rabbii or a Reconstruc- 
tionist, and attend the seminary 
offering training in that branch / 
:df the faith i Orthodox students 
usually complete, a college degree 
in the pourse of rabbinical train- 
ing, which, takes eight to nine 
years. Conservative and Reform 
seminaries require that college 
be completed before entry; the ' = 
rabbinical traihing usually takes * 
five years after completion of 
college- ^ ^ ° 



- Finding Work . : v 1 

After their long training is. com- 
pleted, ministers , priests , and 
rabbis are ordained. This cere^ 
mony symbolizes being accepted by 
their respective religious insti- 
tutions as working clergy* Reli- 
gious placement servicesN^assist 
7rotestant clergy _ and rabbis to 

Lnd a church or synagogue\to 
smrve. Rabbis usually use the 
placement service run by their . 
sfemi^ary . Newly trained rabbis 
and ministers are often lnter= 
viewed by a committee from a 
church or congregation who avalu= 
ate their abilities and suitabil- 
ity forthe particular church 
community* Diocesan priests are 
assigned a parish by: their bishop. 
Religious priests may be given 
work by the superior of their ' . 
order or may seek work on their 
own J depending upon the rules of 
the particular order. . A. priest 
in the Order of St, Francis for 
over. 20 years has had the follow- 
ing assignments^ ■ ' 

<. ^ ^ ' ' . ■ . . 

* Athletic director of a high 
school , ; 

* Parisji priest In a New / 
Jersey suburb 

",:Chaplain in the Army 

' Worker with teen-age gangs 
' in the Bronx, New York^ 

* Chaplain in a mental hospital. 

His .brother^ in the same order, 
has been a teacher at one school 
for 25 yearSj^_ _ 

. Some newly ordained clergy ^ 
start as members of a team mini- 
stvy ^ or as assistants in .a large 
church or synagogue. They might ' 
have special responsibilities, 
such as dealing with administrative 



committetes, sietting up. a reli- . , 
gious in'stTuction pMgramj or 
coordinating activities for 
young people* Clergy members 
who work in remote areas or serve 
several j'rurar churches with small 
memberships do not often hkve 
assistants; they carry out many._=- . 
tasks alone. 

Other Religion-Related Jobs 

• Director of Religious 
V ' Education 

; * Cantor ; ' . . ^ ' . 

* Missionary 

* Religious Brother or 
Sister \ \ ' ■ 

• Church or Temple Admini^ ^ 
strator 

Director of. Religious Education 

A director of -religious educa- 
tion! usualjy works in a Targe, 
church. Religious, education 
directors s^t goals of study pro- 
grams for a school or evening^ 
study group and often meet with 
''committees involved \in ,the' educa- 
tioh program. They review, and 
select books and audio-visual 
aids. They keep parishioners . 
infprmed/bf available learning . 
respurces and local events of 
interest,. A parish coordinator 
per forms similar duties in the 
Catholia Churich, Religious edu- 
.cation directors and pajrish coor- 
dinators may.oe ordained members 
of ^the clei^gy, but they need not 
,be.; Thisy usually have completed * 
four years of, college and two 
or ! three. years, of training in \ 
religious educatipTTTfter college* 

i \ . " " .... ■ • • " 



Cantor . ■ - - \ . ^ : 

A 'cantor is a member of the Jewish 
faith who sdngs at worship services 
aVid teaches songs of the faith to 
^young^ people . In some brahches of 
Judaism the cantor also leads the 
choir. ; ^ 

Becoming a cantor requires musi- 
cal ability, familiarity with 
sacred music ^ and a thorough know- 
ledge of the worship services 
There are training courses ^ but 
no formal training is required, 
In large congregations j cantors 
are usually full-time employees, 
but smaller ones frequently, have 
part-time cantors who have other/ 
occupations p / \ 

Missionary ' , 

The primary task of inissionaries ; 
is to witi -converts xo their Saith 
and perhaps, to establish, churches 
. which win bB ?run by, new converts * 
. (Missionary work is not part of 
the Jewish tradition, 3 Bach mis- 
sionary community may also offer 
special: assistance: setting up 
' schools , of faring Health services , 
giving. agricultural e^^ertise. 
Some large missions may offer more 
than , one kind 6£ technical help* 

Although many missionarifs are 
ordained clergy membars, they need 
not be. Most established missions 
require a. college degree^ some pro- 
fessional expertise, and some re- 
ligious training -before a mission* 
ary is given a task in thf field. 

Religious Brother or Sister 

-Much work in the Catholic commun- 
ity irvc.arried out by brothers; 
and sisters of religious orders, 
There are several hundred orders 
for sisters.'alone,' and there are ; ' 
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twice as many ^isters as' brothers 
arid' priests combihedl Though or- 
dained priests are members of re^ 
ligious Drdersy brothers are men 
who have decided they can serve 
,best i^ithout becoming priests , 

Theikind of life led by a reli^ , 
gious Ibrother or sister is * largely 
determined by the order he or she 
chooses to enter/ Religious com- 
munities differ as to goals and . 
taf ks -perfonned, and in time de- 
voted /to prayer and worship ser--^ 
vices r I Contemplative orders : spend 
a greatjdeal of "time in prayer, 
^worship] meditation. There is 
work wilihin the order such as ^ 
launderiidgv . accounting i cooking 
any of the^ tasks necessary to ^ - 
daily living* Life is fairly much 
restricted to the religious o^der ^ 
however, and members of contempla- 
tive orders rarely hold positions 
outside of the order, . Most monas- 
teries and houses of /retreat are 
run by members of j contemplative 
orders. / 

Active orders often' offer ser- ; 
vices to the larger community. 
Orders run schools, hospitals , . 
and social welfare agencies which 
train the retarded* they provide 
•homes for orphans or help alco- 
holics. Many sisters and the ^ 
majority of brothers in active 
orders are teachers , 

Some brothers and sisters are 
trained in an occupational spe- 
cialty before they enter a reli- 
gious order '^ others receive train- 
ing through the. order they have 
joined. Brothers and sisters may 
be trained nurses, anesthetists ^ 
and medical technicians. Some may 
be accountants or personnel ad- 
ministrators. Others ^re pro- 
fessOTS-or .politicians. Some 
orders ^assi^gn brother's and sis- . 
terS to jobs; other orders leave 



members, free to s^ek work^pn their 
own'.; ' , \ ' ^ 

jj/hile most religious 'orders re- 
quire; tha% entrants have^ finished 
high ^ school, a few provide high 
school twining, :^After training / . 
and careful consideration of per- 
sonal qualifications for religious 
life, a new brother or sister takes 
vows and is welcbmed\by other mem= 
bers. to full participation in the 
\ order,' . . . ' 

TasksUike those of the active ' 
religious brother or sister are 
aiso perfoMied by Protestant sis- 
ters of some dehominations , 



/ Church or Synagogue and 
Temple Administrator 

Church, or synagogue and temple 
administrators are hired; by large 
congregations, ' Possibie duties 
include: preparing 'fiscal reports, 
fund raising, 'purchasing supplies 
and, equipment, /authorizing repairs, 
coordinating schedules for use of 
building facilities, supervising 
staff, keeping/ personnel and mem- 
bership records , , 

A college degree is usually ne^ \ 
cessary* Studies include sociolo- 
gy, psychblogy, business admini- 
stration, and reldgious studies. 



All church-run Vente^rises need 
the assistance of people who, , 
though not trained in religious 
studies, are happiest working { in a 
religious setting,. Churches hire 
or use volunteer teachers, editors , 
audio- visual specialists, accoun- 
tants and secretaries. There is 
room for almost any and every kind 
of^talent and skill in'the field: . 
of religion'; / ^ 
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Economic .Considerations 



There's' always work for priests 
as long as they're not.' worr 1 ed ^ ^ 
about their next meal • > 

' -Father Hugh King 

Pay for workers in churchfesV syn- 
agogues and church^relatad busi- 
nesses is often less than that 
in. public servfce agencies or . 
profit-making businesses , 

Large congregations offer a . 
clergy person -a good salary and 
housing, with additional income 
icesulting from performing speciaL 
services like weddings and bar 
mitzvahs. . Some Catho4i,c re.li- , 
gious orders provide foodj cloth- 
ing and shelter for the ^ife of 
a member*; • Many brothers and sis- 
ters take a vow of poverty and 
any, money they earn is donated 
to the church or to charity* 

V National economic ups and downs 
' do affect religious occupations * 
Churches g^d synagogues rely \ipon 
doViations to pay a minister dr __ 
rabbi; In hard times donations 
dro^ and new congregations are 
slow to, form: Many ministers 
and rabbis cannot find work at 
this time and have had to find 
non-Teligious jobs* There are 
.a number of openings for rabbis ; 
to serve in Europe* Openings 
exist in thi s country for priests 
^ and member^ of religious orders* 



' Personality 

— ■ s, 

nt takes persons who can look 
. at I if© without f I inchino' a'nd . 
who can serve without being' 

servedv / , \ 

-.^^ ^ -Protestant Clergy Nrember ^ 

In addition to the raany"'^^^ofession- 
al skills needed}:by .clergy^raten^ 
and workers in rerigionj special 
personal characteristics are ca:iaed 
for; As mentioned earlier ^ per= 
sonal religious faith is most im- 
portant* SOj for most workers, 
is aa ability to communicate with / 
other people. An^ ability to lis- ^ 
ten sympathetically and with pa- . 
^tience 'and tolerance is riecassary 
for those who listen to the often 
* grueling problems of others , Work- 
ers in religion must have good , ; . 
self-discipline^ an ability to ^ 
handle many tasks and many emotions. 
In working' with church or syna- 
gogue members and 'thie community, 
at large , the clergy person^ must 
often sununon up diplomatic skills 

remaining ever courteous in 
the f aca: qf. thwarted plans and 
frustratiorisv . 

Satisfactions and Problems 



Being part of a spiritual commune 
ity is a great source of "Satis- 
faction but it is not without 
problems . There may: be unsettling 
moments when those in religious 
life feel they have lost their 
faith, or when "a person 'is criti- 
cised by 'Other members of the. 
religious community *i - 
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Th© rabbi Ts Judged more .often h^y what he Is and does 
fhanby what he knows, the ta I mud I c sage Rabbah in- 
structs us that ^ any rabbi whose i nsi de Is not H i 
his outside is "no rabbi * - i The revered Rabbi Leo . 
Ba-eck taught i ^The message is not the sermon of a : 
'preach,er but the man himself . -The man must be the 
message* The rabbi must not deliver, a message, he r 

must del jver himself*' ^ ... ..^ :j xx u if3 
' . -Rabbi Alfred ,Sottscha I k'^ 



Members of a church or synagogue 
may have set- ideas about How they 
expect a clergy person to behave/ 
Oftan he or she is expectad to'tie 
a -moral example to the entire com- 
miinity'. The clirgy person ^ attend- 
ing an; X- rated movie on Thursday 
night. may find that membertf^ of the 
congregation disapprove evbh ^though 
they ai-1: saw the same movie on 
Wednesday,: 

Clergy members work long hours,. 
They ate often called in the mid- 
'die of the night or at times when, 
they have planned an hour of quiet 
study or time with their , families . 

There are conflicts over reli- 
gious issues , , Recent controver- 
sies in the church have touched 
on rules which require Catholic' 
priests, and members of religious 
orders to : remain single* Wpmen 
are poorly represented in all but 
the Catholic sisterhood, and have 
begun to demand a more active * 
role. The rabbinate is open .to 
women, but women rabbis are^ vei^ 
rarei Several of ' the larger Pro- \ 
tes^ant denominations will not 
ordain womeni and.men are an over-' 
whelming majority in , all the 
others p Women cannot become ■ 
priests, and many sisters are now 
asking for more voice in church, 
affairs than they have had in the 
past; Other minorities are not 



well represented in ^he major re- 
ligious occupations -.in this 
country . ' ^ ^^v.. ' 

Though a religious occupation 
does not offer.- a safe haven v from 
life's problems, it does of f^r-' aft' 
enormous challenge . Dealing.. with- 
"what- life is all'about" . 
birth, death, pain, and love is 
a great demand on one's physical 
and spiritual resources , and a . 
gr eat s at i s f act ion' to ,th o s e who: 
feel they have made i dent on the * 
world's problems; ^ ' ^ 



If you are interested in religious 
work, the best thing to do- is seek 
the advice of a worker in the 
field-, : A clergy^ member of your - 
^faith will be able to -tell you 
^ about personal qualificationfe need 
ed .a§„well as about educational 
requirements , You might_ attend i a'" 
.Sumner, program of religious study 
as a way of exploring the field. 
There; may also be volunteer ^oppor= 
tunities in church-run businesses, 
such as hospitals and orphanages, 
which wquld give you an inside 
view of the work done by others 
in religious occupations. 



Rabbi Alfred Gottschalk. Your Future as a Rabbi - New- York: 
Richards Rosen Press., 1967. Reprinted by permission. 
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Sources of Additional Information - - 



B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling Services . 
1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W, % . 

Washington; D.C. 20036 

> Careers in the Cantorate . Careers In the 
RabbinateT Careers.. in Synagogue and Temple " 
Admin is t ra t ion . These booklets are part of 
a series which has many more guides available. 
Single copies are $1, each. 

National Goiincil of Churchas of Christ in the U.S. A 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 770 ^ ' 
New York, New York 10027 . - ^ 

The Christian Ministry/A Challenge . Booklet, 30^ 

'♦Church Careers for Women." Brochure ^ fre&. 

"Listing of Church Occupations." 20* . .^^ 

"Resources on Vocation and 'Church Occupations^" . 
Brochure, free in limited quantity, 

"Where do I ;io foi Further Intormation?" ^ 
Addresses of cooperating denominat^ions , free. 

Occupational Briefs - 
Chronicle Guidance Publications,, Inc. 

Moravia, New York ' ^ 

#264 . Clergy ^ \ ' 

#478 .Missionary 
#368 Priest 
^A21 Rabbi ^ ^ ^ - . 
#255 Religious Education 'Director^ 
#440 Religious Sister, Religious Brother 

These briefs are part of a series in, which 
manyTiore titles are available. Prices 
average around 50^. " . 

Serra International 
22 West Monroe Street 

Chicago,. Illinois 60603 .\ , _ 

Many free pamphTets and brochures available * 
describing careers in the Catholic brother- 
hood, priesthood, and sisterhood. ^ ^ 
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Books 

The Guidepost^ Religious Vocation Manual for 
Young Men . Washington^ D/C* ' Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press^ 1964. 

Your Future as a Rabbi . Rabbi Alfred Gottschalk, 
New York: Richards Rosen Press^ Inc*, 1967, 
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14. SPECIAL 



LIBRARIANS 



Why are these Librarians Special ? 

: ■'Special-- librarians are special 
because they combine two areas of 
knowledge: knowledge about a sub-- 
ject such as chemistry, econ'omicSj 
, or art with a knowljsdge of librar--'^ 
, ianship. " A person who is a special 
librarian can concentrate on ECny 
subject in the arts of scienceSj 
in the Arts and Humanities , the 
majority of special librarians 
are: ^ 

^ * Art Librarians \ ' , ^ . 

' , Law Librarians ' ^\ 

* Map Librarians 

* Media Librarians 

* ^Music Librarians / \ 



\ 



Tasks 



\ 



Wha te V er- th e- par t i cu 1 ar^f i el th e 
librarian -s chief purpose is tb^ 
make information avai lab Le to-pep-^ 
pie who need it. To accomplish \ 
this goal the special librarian: ' 

.Plans library area 

Schedules work for him/herself 
and others in the library 

Selects books and materials 
fpf^^purchase ' 

Catalogues j files . 



Compiles bibliographies 

Describes and criticizes 
materials . ^ 

Helps clients 

Maintains link with community , 
other libraries J and schools. 

In planning thf library area,^ 
the librarian must consider avail- 
able space ^- what materials need 
to be reached readily and what can ; 
be stored? How much working area 
and how much open space are needed? 
He or she-must also "^Work within a 
budget for equipments purchases , 
of new books and materials , and 
perhaps £or hiring assistants , ^ 
If the special librarian is in 
charge or a library aide or an- 
assistant librarianj he/she must 
schedule and supervise their work* 

_jrbe^jRecial libr 
with reference books which are ne-^ 
cessary to the special field 3. as 
well as basic reference titles like 
Books in Print which List all^^ti- 
ties currently available from 
^publishers. The librarian con- 
stantly scans catalogs s brochures J 
and newspapers for information 
ab^^t new developments in the 
speci^a.1 field* With consultation 
from the professional people who 
use the'^library , the special li^ • 
brarian orders those materials . 
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which best fit the user's needs. 
In addition to books, magazines, 
newspapers J tapes ^ films ^ micro- 
film" or fiche^^ letters, research 
reports^ and computer print-puts^ 
a special librarian might order^ 
catalogue, and file: 

Art ' 

Photographs 
Paintings ^ 

Drawings , " 

Prints 
- Slides ■ ' 

Posters 

Law; 

Briefs .' 
Dockets 
^ Depositions - , 
Affidavits 

Contracts ' ' ' 

■ ^ Wills , ' : 

Maps " 

Maps - . . ^ 

Scale drawings 
Aerial photographs 

Media 

Films 
Records 
Slides 
Tapes . 
Cassettes ./ 

Music 

Records 
Sheet music 
Instruments 

Drama. .. 

Scripts 
Costumes 

Publicity notices. 



Wh^n the materials arrive the 
librarian or an assi^fantf^check 
the bill against the (order to be 
certain that everythOig is 'correct 
before cataloguing ana^^flting. A 
file or computer card is made for 
each book, report, microfilm, or 
other item rcoming into the library. 
The librarian decides which c%ta-r 
loguing system is best suited to 
this particular library* title, 
author,, publisher, date^ and date 
of purchase are noted* The cata-.^. 
logue niMbern usuaUy gives , the 
clue to where the materiaL is to 
be filed upstairs on the shelves 
with books by critics, or dqwn^ 
stairs' in the reading room^ with 
the books on 'lives of painterss 

A^ special librarian may compile 
bibliographies* He/she lists 
materials of interest available, 
from various reseai^ch centers, 
publishers,' and other libraries* 
The list may show, only those ma- . 
terials available from one library. 
The list .may be generj^l Music \ 
Materials --'or specific --Ma- 
terials on 70' s Rock Groups* I 
These bibliographies may be anno- 
tated by, the iibrarian. The anno- 
tation might contain a brief de- 
scription of the contents of the 
book, tape, or film, and a short 
criticism *of the material by the / 
librarian. For example: 

Dance - Product 1 on * Evelyn 
iJghtfootT" Short Hills, New 
Jersey I Blundertoe Press^ -i^ 

Book limited in" scop©* Covers 
production of classical ballet 
from 1850 through. present* 
Omits dance as part of drama;, 
ignores folk-dance product i:on* 
.. Good, as far as it goes* 
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For the special librarian a 
goodl part of the da/i is spent 
helping the people who need 
information* Notices of new ma- 
terials".of' general interest are 
posted or circulated. If ,a,ques- 
tion can be answered quickly^ it 
ds done over the phone. If some- 
one would like, a group of materi- 
als to find out about a new de-- 
velopment/ the librarian may sit 
down with him/her^ and explain 
jvhich part of the new development 
is best explained in detail by 
which material j or which materi'al . 
gives the best general overview. 
The client, who comes for help to , 
the^law librarian^ for instance^ 
may know more than the librarian 
about the procedures of law, but 
the librarian knows more about 
the literature of law. The li- 
brarian may also give advice on 
the running of audio-visual equip- 
ment if this is necessary. 

The librarian keeps up with 
current c^ain]Jnity; activities of 
interest to the library's clients. 
On the bulletin board are posted^ 
notices of lectures J classes, 
exhibits 5 conferences^ or. recent 
legislation of interest. Some- 
times the librarian will invite 
a speaker ^ show -a filmj or hold 
a discussion in the library. 

, In small libraries , the special 
librarian performs all of these 
tasks. In large libraries^ he/ 
she may have one or more helpers, 
or work as one member of a large 
staff... V 

Being a special librarian calls ' 
for a knack for detail and accuracy 
as well as curiosity about current 
happenings ^in a special field. A 
desire^ to help people is necessary 
as is courtesy 3 and frequently 
patience. 



• . Places to Work 

Most librarians, in this country 
work in school libraries, .Quite 
a few school libraries have media 
^ (flims'j tapes, etpO specialists . 
Special librarians can be found 
in^ art J music, and law school li- 
braries. They can also be found 
in large university libraries 
which might have special depart-^ 
mertts devoted to these . subjicts. 

In addition to; schools , special ^ 
librarians might- work in; 

* Public libraries 

* Churches ^ ^ J 
. * Museums 

* Television or film studios 

* Government libraries : 

* Advertising agencies ' 
^ * Law firms • 

' Private Business, such as 

.Research and. consulting 
Photography 
Sheet music publishing 
Book publishing 
Banking, r ^ i 

Education Takes Time 



Nearly all special librarians 
need master's degrtes, in library 
science. They must= have completed 
several years- study of librarian^ 
ship after college. These studies 
often include some study of com- 
puter methods. Increasingly, 
libraries are cataloguing material 
by computer^; -the: catalog is often 
shared by severaL libraries which ' 
are then able to exchange materials 

SpeciaL librarians focus their 
college studies in the area of 
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special interest. Art librarians 
often have a degree in fine arts , 
or 'art history. Law librarians 
often attend law school after 
they have completed four years^ of 
college. Map librarians have V 
studied geography; music librar- 
ians ^hold a degree, in music. His- 
torians with some special litirary" 
skills are ealled tochivists , . All 
librarians have soma reading knqw^ 
ledge of foreign languages,^ which 
is helpful in their work. " ftost 
special librarians have two master's 



degrees -- one in their' special " 
subject area, dnd one in Mbrary 
science, ^ = 

. ■ -, 

Though thire are some jobs open ■ 
for special librarians^ mostly in 
urban areas, opportunities are 
not growing. Hopeful lyV as more 
and more businesses discover how . 
valuable a special librarian's 
services.can be,'riew libraries and 
new jobs will be created. \ . 
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Sources of Additional Information 



American Library Association ^ 
Office for Recruitment , ^ ^ ^ ^ 
50 East Huron 
Xhicago,..Illinois 60611 

Music Library Association, Inc, 
343 South'Main Street, Room 205 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 ^ 

Special Libraries Association 
235 Park Avenue , South 
New York, New York 10003 

Challenging Careers in the Library World . 
Tanya Oakes.- New Yofk: Julian Messner, 



1970. 



APPENDIX 
HUMAMlTIBa OCCUPATIONS 



Note 



Consulting, Interpreting^ and Librarianship are all 
narrowly defined for the purposes of this chart, M 

Consulting - Seekins or giving professional advice 
for a fee, rather than the day-to-day cons.ultation 
which goes on betweei people who work together ' 



Interpreting - Refers to , that skill which enables a 
person to repeat Words spoken in one' language in 
another language. Translating, tooVis used only 
as it applies to languages 

Librarianship - Refers to that group of skills which 
mark the professional librarian rather than the 
reference skills which are useful in ail Hujnani- 
ties occupations 




OCCUPATIONS IN EDUCATION 



CoUep or Univeriity , ' 

Acideiit dean . ■ 

Aluinn,i secretary 
■ Dean of students ■ 

Director, extens,ion work 

Financial aids officer 

Iresident, educational 
institution ; ' . 

.DapirtiDint head 
Director- of admissions 
Director of ^ student affairs 
Diractorj sunier sessions ' 
Registrar.:- 
'Scliolarship counselor 
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OCCUPATIONS IN EDUCATION, 



, Faculty mlinber 
Instructor, extension work 
teacher, .twcher's college 

Graduate assistant • ' . 

Residence cpunselor 

Foreign student adviser , 

, Director of placement ^ 
. Loan cotinselor ■ 
/ ■Placement officer 

Affirniative action officer 
Secondary.. and/or, Elementary ■ 

Counselor ' ■ 

Director tf guidanci 
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.OCCUPATIONS IN EDUCATION 



Psychologist, school , 

Director of-|uidance in public, 
schools 

Social worker, school ■ 

Principal ' - 
Headiaster 

Superintendent, schools 

Educational tharapist 
' Dirsctor, spacial aducation 

Teacher, blind' 
. Teacherj deaf ' ^ 

■ Teacher, ■.hwdicipped ■ 
/ Teacher, iiient a ily retardad 

■ Director,^ ^educational program 
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OCCUPATIONS IN EDUCATION' 



.'Supervisor, education 
Audiovisual ipecialist :'• 
Directorj experimentai schools 
Educational spaciaiist ' 

Governess 

Tutor . 

, Instructor, correspondence school 

Teacher aide 
Secondary onlf h ■ 

' Taacher^ ^ ^ v, ' 

. \ Departiiiint head 
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OCCUPATIONS IN EDUCATION 



Elkentary Only ; 

Teacher: a lefflentar/ , ; 

Teaclier/kinderprten ■ 

-Other. !, , . ;. . ■ : ■ 

Teacher; adult education 

■ School librarian 

The following occupations are! 
telated in siiilarity of triinini, 
. to those in education, U they 
, have been omitted from this list 
, becauso Wl^ does not tale plaU 
/ in an Educational. institution,,' 

Personnel workers , : 
Eniplopant counsilors 
: Rehabilitation counselors y 

: ' Diractor of Education for ^ I 
a service or industry \ : ; 
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O&UPATliS U HISTORY' 



Historian 



.Geneologist - ' 
Historian, draniatic arts 
Directorj .state histoiical society 
-Directerx^Teseaich-fiiiovies] 



Afchivist 

In history'and the following:' 
.social science occupations, the ; 
inajoTity.of practitionars m , 
■teachers/ :Teichers' are W ■ 
in this chart; under Occupations 
. in Education , k iimte^ nuiber of 
opportunities also exist for. re- / 
siarchirs, writers ^ and editorl 
for special projecti and profi^-. ' 
lionarpublications in each' field. ' 
" Thssi positions riquirs an educa- ^ 
•' . tional background, of at laist a , 
bachelor's degree plui' appropriate 
writing or research skills, , 
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OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 



AnthropQlogy . 

■; 

,Antliropologist*; 



Anthropologist, culturil 
ATcheoloiist; 



/ ATCheological assistant 
Ethnologist ' '/ 
Ethnohistorian ' 
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Visual anthropologiit ■ 

: ' • 7 , . ,. 

Linguist > : / ; ^ 

Descriptive linguiit • * 
■ 'Coinparative Linguist 
' Philologist ' 

♦Other oecupationr in anthropology rsquira the same skills as those indicated here. . ' 
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■OCCUmS irsOCIAL SCIENCB' 



AnthrQpQlQgy 



ippligd ahthropologist 
Urban anthropologist 



. EconomiGS 



iconoinist* 



Agricultural econoinlst 
Financial econQniist ■ , 
Industrial: economist, ^ 

;■ Labor economist ' 



Price econoinist.: 
Regional econoniist 
Tax econoniist • ' 
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OCCUPATIONS irSOCIAL SCIENCE 



Econofflics 
Market riiaarch analyst' 

■ Manpower research and 
. planning diractor 

Geography . 
Geographer*; ' 
Physical, geopapheT 



Economic geographeT 
Political jeogra|)h§r 
Rggional geopapher^ 
Sodal pographer ,v 
Urban ieographar ' 
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OCCUPATIOflS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Geography 

, Cartographir ■ 
. Hap Librarian 



Political Science 



Political scientist 




• International relatims 
speciirist 

Director, polling j6r opinion 
. survey ; , 

Legislative aide' 

SoclQlogy 
Scciolofist , , 

CriininolQ|ist ' ' ' . 

Industrial sociologist 
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SociQlogy 

Rural sociologist 
Social pathologist 
Urban sociologist 
Deinographer 

.Organiiational sociologisi. 

Faniily sociologist 

Interpoup sociologist 

Political sociologist • 

Industrial sociologist 

' Medical sociologist 

ReligiQri sociolo-gist ' ' 
♦Other,. sociologists require the same skills- as thosa indicatad hart.. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 



SociQlogy 

Sociological iiethodologist 
^■^^RwcarGh-woxkerp social jel^ 

Director, .polling or opini^ 
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OCCUPATIONS IN LANGUAGES:^ 



Philologist 
\Et/niologist 
.Scientific Linguist 



Interpreting.4nd Translating 
■ jnterpreter 
Translator 



iitsecllaneous 



Writer, -news or script; foreign 



Me; The iiiajority of people 
working in this field 
language teachers .^.iM-lKi]- ; 
pat ions in :|^lfion . ' ' " ^ 
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OCCUPATlOi IN LAW 



Lawyer* ■ 

Lawyer, criminal , 

Claim attorney ' 

District attorney 

Insurance attorney 
,; :Lawyerr admiralty ' 

Lawyer, corporation 
, Lawyer, patent 

,. ? 

4awyer, probate 
.Lawyer',, real estate ■ 

■ * \ . ■ ■ 

i- \ • 
' Title attorney 

* ■ * \ ' ' ' = ■ 

Solicitor, ■city or state , 
*Other lawyers ^require ,tha saina skiWas those indicatad here. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN IM 



Lawyers 

Tax attorney, 

Lawyer, copyright 

Bar exaininer ' 
Judges 

Judge 

Hagistrate 
■Other 

Appeals reviewer 

Patent agent 

Title supervisbr 

Law clerk 

Title examiner 
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OCCUPATIONS IN Wf 



Law librarian 



Paralipr 



Occupations related to law: 

Legislator 
Legal secretary 
Court reporter 
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OCCUPWIOSS IStiySEUHIOES 



ERIC 



Director 
Registrar 
Gurator 

' Assistant curator | 
technician 



rtiiiiwfer technician i 
Conservator 
Dioraniist 
PreparatOT 
Taxlderniist 



Cerainic restorer 
Restoreri lace and textiles 



Educational director 
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Instructor, guides 
Supervisor, historic sites 



Research assistant 
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OCCUPATIONS W RELIGION 



Clergyperson: mnister, priest, 
rabbi 

issionary 
Director, religious activities 

Directorj religious education 

Parish worker 



Religious brother or sister 

Functions differ sccordiiii to 
reii|ious prdei: joined* 

■ Educational requirements also 
vary according to the order, 
but inost require completion 
of high school. 



or temple idministrator 



Philosophers [often but not 

necessirily associated with 
religion - most are teachers] 
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mmmn librarianship 



special Libraiiaii 
Art librarian 
Law librarian 
Map librarian . 

--Media iibriTian - 
^kisic rrSrarian 
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Companion Documents 1n this Career Exploration Series: 



Student Guideb ooks 

- ' " " ". _ ^ 

EXPLORING DANCE CAREERS 
. EXPLORING MUSIC CARpRS ' 
EXPLORING THEATER' AND^ MEDIA CAREERS 
EXPLORING VISUAL ARTS AND CRAFTS CAREERS 
EXPLORING WRITING CAREERS 

Materials foV* Tea ethers and Counselors 



391 WAYS TO EXPLORE ARTS AND HUMANITIES CAREERS: 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN DANCE, MUSIC, THEATER AND MEDIA, 
VISUAL ARTS, AND CRAFTS, WRITING, AND HUMANITIES. 

CAREER GUIDANCE Tlt-THE ARTS' AND- HUMANITIES- ACTIVITIES, 
INFORMATION AND RESOURCES FOR GRADES 7-12, 

EXPLORING ARTS AND HUMANITIES CAREERS IN THE COMMUNITY: 
A PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE . • ■ 

AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTED CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS IN THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

A PRELIMINARY EXPLORATION OF OCCUPATIONS IN. THE ARTS , 
AND HUMANITIES / 



